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Pricr 1}d. 


Scripimvus pocriqur.—Hor. 
| My nephew, little Jack Balderstone—smitten, I sup- 
pose, by the scribbling disease of the family —has 
| lately made his first trial in authorship. Soon after his 
| return to school a few weeks ago, the following paper 
vas found by his mamma in a toilette-drawer in his 
| bedroom. On its being brought to me, I quickly satis- 
| fied myself that, though in the form of a letter to a 
| young friend, it had been designed by the young gentle- 
man as an essay-piece in light literature, to be commu- 
nicated anonymously to the Journal, by way of giving 
a pleasant surprise to the family in the event of its 
being accepted. We therefore thought it might be 
| allowable to present it in the Journal without the 
young author’s intervention, so that, instead of his 
surprising us, we should surprise him, and so raise an 
innocent joke at his expense against Christmas. With- 
out further preface, the following was Jack’s intended 
communication :— 

Dean Tom—I have forgot how you are off for a 
papa and mamma. Ours—that is, Alfred’s and mine— 
are pretty fair. ‘The drawing-room excepted, we have 

| always had the run of the house, and the garden too 
for that matter. ‘There are great differences, you are 
well aware, in the latitude allowed to young people 
in different houses. Some mammas are shockingly 
particular about their carpets, and would never 
villingly allow a boy to enter any room in the house, 
beside the nursery and school-room at most, not 
even after having spent five minutes in cleaning 
his feet at the mat. Others make scarcely a re- 
servation—scarcely even that of the drawing-room. 
Arthur Dunt’s mamma, I recollect, took away a week’s 
pocket-money from the whole family, if there was a 
single scratch on the dining-room table. Charley 
Cotton’s, again, made hardly a complaint, even when 
she found her boys ripping up the haircloth bottoms 
of the parlour chairs, and pulling out the stuffing. 
That was a nice house to visit. There was nothing in 
it that could be easily spoiled, and, whether or not, 
nobody cared. Charley was a happy fellow. Alfred 
and I have been rather lucky this year, for our holidays 


| JACK BALDERSTONE’S HOLIDAYS. 
| 


_ have been chiefly spent, not at home as usual, but in 


sea-bathing lodgings. As it was ~ .. our own furniture 
that was concerned, mamma did not feel any great 
anxiety about it, so that we only did not positively 
break anything, for then, you know, it would have had 
to be replaced at papa’s expense. We therefore rollicked 
out and in quite freely, sometimes leaving our track in 
mud, and sea-sand, and shells, on the carpet, and some- 
times having half the furniture out upon the beach, by 


way of helping little Fanny in her efforts to ‘make a 
house.’ It was famous fun, to be sure, but nothing to 
some of our other doings. 

Being at the sea-side, the first wish of our hearts, 
to be sure, was to get a boat, for what is the use of the 
sea if you are not to sail upon it? The governor 
would not hear of it at first. He pretended to be afraid 
of accidents ; when we knew he was only unwilling to 
fork out. We at length half-shamed, half-coaxed him 
into it, and so we got a boat, a veritable boat that 
could hold us, and which had oars and sails, and every- 
thing right. We heard an elderly native remarking 
one day to a neighbour, that surely he must be a queer 
man that Mr Balderstone, who could put his children 
in the way of drowning themselves; and we had a 
capital laugh at it that night at tea, papa being evi- 
dently as much amused as any of us. To give us some 
chance, however, as he said, he hired an old fisherman 
to go with us in our nautical expeditions, and shew us 
how to manage the sails and helm; which was all very 
well; but of course we never let him do anything. So 
long as we kept the old fellow in tobacco, he never 
interfered. We sailed one day to a place which we 
were assured was full three miles off, and there we 
made a landing, and bought twoperice worth of lolli- 
pops at a shop, and gave old Dick a glass of ale at the 
public-house, to the admiration of several thirsty old 
sailors who were hanging about, and would have fain 
had glasses of ale apiece if we would have stumped 
for it. Sometimes we were content to fish with lines 
for a whole day, allowing our boat to rest quietly on 
the smooth water, while Dick told us long stories about 
the stormy nights he had encountered in his profes- 
sional career. Sometimes, when a vessel lay becalmed 
near shore, we would pull out to it, and go on board, 
and converse with the captain about where he had 
come from and where he was going to. We had the 
idea all the time that we were undergoing a decidedly 
perilous life, as well as one of considerable hardship, 
and felt something charmingly meritorious in it all. 
And one day a gust did come down from the hills 
rather suddenly upon us, and had almost laid us over 
upon our side. We were too prompt for it though, and 
old Dick said he never saw a young crew behave better. 
That night, at the Jolly Waterman, didn’t we give 
Dick more than one glass of ale? He knows! 

At length, just as we were beginning to tire of the 
sea, a family came to live at a house near our own, and, 
to our great pleasure, it included two boys much about 
the same age as myself and Alfie. They had once lived 
for a time in Scotland, and, out of concession to a cus- 
tom of the country which does not exist, they had put 
one of their boys into a kilt and jacket. The boys were 
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capital fellows, never out of mischief except when they 
were asleep; and so droll with it all! And, Tom, they 
had such a first-rate rough pony to ride about upon! 
It was amazing fun. From morning till night, little 
Donald, as he was called, was never allowed to be an 
hour at rest. There was always some member of the 
family, either of the girls or the boys, upon his back, 
or clinging round his neck, or getting dragged from his 
stirrup-leathers. ‘There was no end to the tumbles he 
gave. Girl or boy, it was all one—and none of them 
cared; not a bit. Donald, you must know, was a very 
cunning creature. Just before they saddled him, he 
would puff himself out quite thick ; and then, no sooner 
were they off upon a scamper, than he would contract 
himself, and so make the saddle turn round, and throw 
off his burden in the dirt. Little Harry, who rode him 
in his kilt without ever feeling the least sore, had got 
his knees peeled over and over again from these tumbles. 
His papa said he was at his seventeenth skin already, and 
how many more he might lose and gain, no one could 
pretend to tell. As for the girls, they had all to be based 
up and darned regularly every night by their nursery- 
governess. You never saw such frocks and bonnets 
in your life; but capital merry laughing girls, for all 
that. We all liked them surprisingly. People in general 
seemed to feel that there was something rather odd about 
the Larrup family. They had no regular time for getting 
up, or going to bed, or taking their meals. The mamma 
was too good-natured ever to put any restraint upon 
her servants or anybody; and as for the governor him- 
self, why he was fonder of fun than the boys. They 
had a terrier called Bob, that looked like a rolled-up 
sheep-skin, and was famous for rats. The old women 
of the village said he was bad for cats, too; but we 
always held that to be an unfounded scandal. Well, 
Bob was the funniest dog possible. Do you know, he 
could sit up for a quarter of an hour at a time, with 
his forepaws hanging so innocently, and perhaps a 
piece of biscuit on his nose all the time, whicli he 
would not have eaten till the word was given, not for 
the world. Oh, an amazing animal was Bob! The 
way he wagged his tail and sneezed when he saw any 
of the family going out, was beyond everything. Mrs 
Larrup had an old dog, too, that she loved very much, 
and nursed just as one would an old grandfwther or 
grandmother. When she was condoled with about 
poor Hector, and how frail he was, and how little of 
him there was left, she would say with a sigh: ‘ Well, 
we've reason to be thankful he still has his memory!’ 
just as one would have spoken of a Christian. Mrs 
Larrup being so very fat as hardly to be able to stir 
from the fireside, the boys and girls were not under 
any of those restrictions which damp the spirits of so 
many of us; and the consequence was, that they were 
an excellent family to be acquainted with. Alfred and 
I got the run of Donald, and Bob, and everything, and 
a fine time we had of it while it lasted. Only mamma 
said, that she had never known so many cuts and bruises, 
and cobblings and patchings, in the same space, since she 
had a family to attend to. And when she called one 
day on Mrs Larrup and mentioned this, ‘Oh, don’t be 
surprised at that,’ said Mr Larrup, who was present, 
‘for in our family there is never any medical attendance 
at all, except for surgical matters; and the price of 
sticking-plaster rises in every place where we reside.’ 
And just at that moment, to be sure, a fearful squall 


hurrying of people about, and word came that Harry 
had fallen from an apple-tree in the garden, and seemej 
to have broken his leg. ‘ Well, bring him in, and we'y 
see about it,’ said his papa quite coolly; and Harry 
was accordingly carried into the room, roaring most 
fearfully ; but it after all turned out to be only a slight 
sprain in his ankle, accompanied, as usual, by a fresh 
peeling of his knees. ‘We always take these thing 
quite coolly,’ said Mr Larrup, ‘for the fact is, Mr 
Balderstone, there’s nothing we are not accustomed to’ 
Isn’t that a capital way to treat things, Tom ? 

Although our watering-place was rather a small 
village, it had a few good shops. There were two rival 
confectioners, who had pastry, I must say, not much 
inferior to what one gets in town. At Mrs Fishbough’s 
there were excellent hot mutton-pies every forenoon; 
and the ices at Mr Lampe’s were at all times delicious, 
We had doubts as to which kept the best twopenny 
tarts, and really it was a nice question. We thought 
Lampe’s pastry rather the better of the two; but then 
Mrs Fishbough gave decidedly the greatest quantity of 
jam. Lampe’s toffy, to speak quite moderately, was 
matchless—so fresh always, and so tenacious. This 
put me into an odd way one day, when I met an old 
lady of the place who had made our acquaintance, ani 
who chose to stop and ask after our family. I had just 
taken a whole ball of the toffy into my mouth, ani 
was enjoying it as it slowly melted, when the old lady 
came up and asked me how I did. Why, Tom, my 
mouth was quite glued up, and I could no more have 
articulated a single word than I could have flown in 
the air. ‘How does your mamma do to-day?’—No 
answer. ‘Is she going to drive out this fine morning?’ 
—Mum’s the word. ‘I hope she has had no return of her 
cold?’—A distressed stare, and a tendency to choking, 
In short, she stood for a couple of minutes asking me 
questions which it was totally out of my power to 
answer. Even to part my lips was impossible, al 
owing to the excessive viscidity of that celebrated 
menstruum, Lampe’s toffy—a thing of which she had 
no idea; but, on the contrary, thought I was only a 
very odd sort of boy, that had been brought up without 
the slightest tincture of good-manners. 

There was also a capital general shop, where toys 
and cricket-bats, and balls, and, indeed, all sorts of 
things, were sold. There Alfie bought his first knife; 
and a capital knife it was, Tom, with three blades— 
one of them a long gully, the second, a penknife, and J 
the remaining one, a nail-knife. Alfie went continually 
about seeking for something to try his knife upon. He 
very soon had the nails of nearly all the little children 
of the village pared down to the very quick, so that, ] 
believe, there will not be one of them able to scratch 
his head for a month to come. He also did a good deal 
of execution upon the corners of the chairs and tables | 
in our lodgings, all designed for their improvement, you | 
know ; but, bless me, such a row as mamma made about | 
it! At length, when he gave himself a fearful cut 
across two of his fingers, she took the knife from him, | 
and, to still his roaring, reimbursed him in the price, | 
with which he bought one of those patent tubes} 
with an elastic band for shooting an arrow which have } 
just come in, and this for the time consoled him | 
very well. However, having one day caused the arrow 
to graze Fanny’s cheek as it was descending out of 
the air, mamma took this from him too, and left him 


nothing in its place, which we all thought very shabby 
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of her; but I told Alfie to keep up his heart, neverthe- 
Jess, and I would make it all up to him. So I bought 
him a nice trumpet, with which he kept the whole 
neigh! in a state of irritation as long as we 
remained at the place; so things did not turn out so 
pad for Alfie after all, you see. 

The holidays were now drawing towards a close, and 
the dreary day of return to school was approaching. 
However, we still kept up our spirits, for we had been 
javited to spend a few of our holidays at a genteel 
farm, a few miles off, where we expected to find matters 
very pleasant. We understood, indeed, that there were 
no youthful companions for us at this place, and we felt 
this as somewhat staggering. Still, it was a visit to 
the country, and we pleased ourselves with no end of 
visions about haymakings and harvest-homes, and 


fowery meadows and purling brooks, imagining that | and 


we should be free to roam wherever we chose, and 
have everything placed at our command. We 

each a horse to ride upon, to say the least. Well, 
we at length arrived at Fog Hall, and received a 
most courteous reception from our friend and his 
lady. We were immediately ushered into a room, 
where tea was laid out, and the curate and his son, a 
boy of my own age, had come to meet us. But it was 
such a quiet, serious party, that we felt quite overawed. 
Even the curate’s son had a grave look and manner; 
for, as I afterwards learned, he was designed for the 
church, and thought it necessary to put on the proper 
fue already. We were asked to go with Master George 
out to the garden, and take a walk, unless we preferred 
sitting in the parlour to hear the conversation of our 
seniors. We went out, of course, thinking we might 
find Master George a little more free-and-easy when 
out of sight of his sombre papa. But it was a disap- 
pointment. George was a regular wet-blanket, and 
all our efforts to get up a little fun completely failed. 
We went to bed that night in rather low spirits. 

Next morning, we thought there might be some nice 
picnic excursion, with red-cheeked country misses to 
romp with, or something of that kind; but we soon 
found that such things did not accord with the genius 
ofthe place. Neither was there a single hint of a pony 
forus to ride upon. The only thing proposed, was that 
we should accompany Mrs Creak to see a charity-school 
which she patronised in the village, and which she de- 
dared was doing an immense amount of good among 
the poor. We went, because we could not help it; 
but of course it was a dull business. Nothing but a 
squad of poor children, courtesying and bowing to every- 
thing that was said to them. ‘Then Mrs Creak took us 
tocall at a few cottages, each of which had some won- 
derfully contented old bedrid woman in it, that she 
provided with flannels and angelic consolations. But 
this was equally sad work. We began to think the 
country rather stupid. Still, we hoped that things 
might brighten a little. They would surely allow us to 
have a little fishing, or we might have the use of the 
garden, or suppose they were only to allow us to get 
out to the common to look for birds’ nests. But no; 
our friends were too proper for any of these things. 
They expected us to sit quietly reading by the fireside 
like themselves, or else to go upon missions of charity, 
or make calls on the curate and take walks with George, 
all of which proceedings were shockingly dull and 

although, I daresay, exceedingly amiable 
and vastly to be commended. In short, it was the 
slowest house we had ever known in our lives, and by 
the third day we were like to have drowned ourselves 
m the canal from sheer ennui. Even the return to 
school, which we usually feel to be such a decided bore, 
became a relief from the rigours and the tameness of 
life at Fog Hall. 

Thus have I, dear Tom, given you an account of our 

ys from first to last. You see they have been 
on the whole tolerable. The smart doings amongst the 


Larrups, not to speak of the boat, were more than an 
offset against the dulness of the Creaks. You will feel 
that we might well stand a little virtue—indeed find it 
a sort of relief—after such rollickings with Donald and 4 
Bob. The governor, I must say, has been liberal to us 
in pocket-money, and we have got fully as much of our 
own way in everything as we cared for. LIlong to hear 4 
how things have gone with you. I fear that visit you 
were to pay at Dullhurst Rectory—though one does 
sometimes still meet a jolly parson—that we must 
allow. Papa himself felt a curiosity on the subject, and 
one day expressed a hope that my friend Tom had had 
a little nice mischief during the vacation. I don’t put 
the thing in that way; but I have the same good hopes 
of you and your holidays as himself. Do, dear Tom, { 
take an early opportunity of enlightening Alfie and me, : 
believe me, meanwhile, your unalterably attached t 

Joun Junior. 


THE ART OF ADMINISTRATION. 


We have before us a volume of a very unreadable 
character ; but as the author candidly admits this to 
be the nature of his work, any literary criticism will 
fall harmless. The work is addressed to thinkers rather 
than to mere readers; and thinkers who value the 
subject will not attach much importance to the difficul- 
ties as a readable book. It is an octavo of 350 pages, 
by Mr Arthur Symonds, and is printed for private cir- 
culation, under the title of Papers relative to the Obstruc- 
tion of Public Business, and the Organisation of the Civil 
Service. The government of a great country, such as 
the United Kingdom, requires a great number of offices 
filled by officers. But have we any guarantee that the 
offices are what they should be, either in number or 
kind? In the human body, every organ has an appro- 
priate function, to which alone it is fitted; and the 
energy of the organ—the brain, the heart, the lung, the 
muscle—is proportionate to the intensity of the function 
required. So is it also in a plant; and so in all organ- 
isms which are brought about by natural operations. 
But when we come to systems, or organisms planned 
by maw, there is certain to be incompleteness in some 
way or other. Now, it is Mr Symonds’s object to shew 
how incomplete is the great organism of the state—the 
body politic—and to give the outline of a plan whereby 
the scattered forces can be brought together into a 
well-ordered army. He has nothing to do with party- 
politics; Whigs and Tories, Protectionists and Free- 
traders, are alike to him; he cares not who is prime 
minister, but he wishes to shew how every prime 
minister may be the prime mover of an exquisitely 
balanced machine. This is a great object for any 
writer, and ought to command attention, whether the 
details of the plan be approved or not. 

That the legislative and administrative powers are in 
a sad jumble, we have daily experience. Occasions are 
repeatedly arising in which no one knows whose duty 
it is to attend to a particular matter. It may be Mr 
Archer’s machine for perforating postage-stamps, or 
Dr Reid’s plan for ventilating the House of Commons, 
or the plans for a new National Gallery—either there 
is no recognised authority, or there are conflicting au- 
thorities, which do more harm than good. Every one 
must see, too, how often the legislative proceedings of 
the whole empire are suspended by petty matters, 
about Phillips the cabman, or Mullins the postman, or 
Gubbins the policeman, or such like. In a well-organ- 
ised legislative chamber, six or seven hundred senators 4 
need not be wholly absorbed in such matters; there 7 
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may be division of labour in a mental as in a mechanical 
workshop. We may perchance live to see such a reform. 
Mr Symonds looks forward with hope to ‘bringing 
back the condition of offices to the state of subordination 
to one scheme of organisation, which at one time cha- 
racterised our institutions; so that each part may have 
its own proper function, and subserve the common 
purpose of the whole, without delay or obstruction 
to any other part.’ The prime minister should, Mr 
Symonds thinks, have some such power over civil 
servants as the der-in-chief has over military 
—a definite place for every servant, and every servant 
in his place. The parliament, the privy-council, the 
departments of state, the governments of colonies, of 
counties, and of boroughs, the courts of justice, the 
magistracy—all would be benefited by a more thorough 
organisation, a more judicious distribution of powers. 

Without insisting upon any one defined plan, a 
system is sketched with a view of shewing how parlia- 
ment might be improved in its legislative proceedings. 
Let the House of Commons be divided into ten com- 
mittees of sixty or seventy each—five local committees, 
and five subject committees; the local committees to 
take special cognizance of English, Scotch, Irish, colo- 
nial, and foreign interests ; and the subject committees 
to attend to the subjects of revenue, expenditure, trade, 
law, and general matters. The committees to sit on 
one day, and the House to sit on the next; and so on 
alternately. The business would be conducted more 
methodically, a greater number of members would share 
in useful labours, and ‘would thus be induced to for- 
bear from seeking distinction in much speaking.’ Each 
committee might be divided into special committees of 
five, to consider matters of subordinate detail. Par- 
liament would be rendered capable of entertaining 
measures in such manner that the claims of all localities, 
imperial, colonial, provincial, may be attended to in 
fair degree; and the work may be so distributed, that 
subjects may not at one period be unduly postponed, 
and at another be unduly precipitated. Every question 
of public import might thus make a steady progress, 
from the incipient statement of a defect or gricyance, 
cones inquiry and deliberation, till it reach tie state 
of a law. 

It is not this particular organisation of the House of 
Commons, but some organisation, that Mr Symonds 
urges. And when he comes to the executive instead 
of the legislative, the ministers instead of the parlia- 
ment, he shews how deeply he has analysed the wants, 
the duties, the subordination of officials. He points 
out that when rey is to be entered upon, the 
department to which it properly belongs is often quite 
without the requisite machinery for its due conduct. 
He makes the valuable suggestion, that every public 
office should have a library. As matters now stand, 
some have no libraries, some have libraries without 
librarians; while in others, the special value of the 
library is lost in the accumulation of works having no 
special relation to the purposes of the office. Each 
official library should consist almost exclusively of 
books, maps, and papers relating to the subjects of the 
department, classed and ready for use, and unencum- 
bered by irrelevant matters. The librarians and statists 
of the different departments might, by each confining 
himself to the care and indexing of one kind of library, 
greatly facilitate the labours of all the others, by saving 
the necessity of doing the same kind of work twice 
over. There might even be regulations by which the 
public might have the advantage of consulting these 
libraries, so that the ministers, and those for whom 
they minister, may each be able to appreciate the wants 
and the forces of the other. 


‘suggestions for carrying out an official survey, with, 
view to ascertain the state and condition of the officig 
departments, and the means of rendering them mor 
efficient and complete.’ Every head of a department is 
to make a return of the number of officers, the qualif. 
cations necessary, the acts and attendances, the hin. 
derances to which they are subject, the facilities whic 
they need, their responsibilities, their remuneration and 
expenditure, the laws and decisions relating to their 
offices, the records and publications controlled by them, 
and any matters in controversy relating to the offices 
or duties. He gives blank forms, such as might easily 
be submitted to the heads of departments, with columns 
to be filled up according to the nature of the informa. 
tion required. It is quite certain, that whether Mr 
Symonds's views be correct or not, a most valuable 
body of information might be collected by this sort ¢f 
inquiry and tabulation. 

Another comprehensive portion of our author’s system 
is the application of analogy from one office to another, 
Official organisation evidently presents itself to his 
mind as possessing almost the precision of a science 
He believes that the state, the councils of state, every 
minister of state, every department of state, every 
office, every officer, has need of provision for the execu. 
tion of certain definite and distinct duties. Mr Symonds 
places these duties under ten distinct headings—admi- 
nistrative, directive, inquisitorial, legislative, judicial, 
financial, special, local, controlling, and recording 
There may not be ten sub-offices, or ten kinds 
officers or clerks, but there are these ten kinds of dutie 
to be attended to by some one or other. In particular 
cases, one person might attend to all; but he should 
have in his mind a clear perception of the differences 
involved in these duties, that he may classify his 
thoughts, and his books, and his time, accordingly. Mr 
Symonds proceeds to shew how the cabinet, the privy- 
council, the treasury, and the office of each of the thre 
secretaries of state, might be organised on this tenfold 
system; and then affords materials for judging the 
extent to which a similar organisation could be appli- 
cable to minor offices. It might happen that ten persons 
were competent to discharge these ten kinds of duties 
and that some such well-known designation as director, 
secretary, actuary, registrar, treasurer, accountant, 
auditor, remembrancer, superintendent, and controller, 
might be applied to them; but this is of minor conse 
quence: call them what you may, and assign the duties 
to more or less than ten persons, provided you haves 
distinct idea of the differences in the duties themselves 

The following may be taken as an outline of the 
general nature of these duties. The administrative 
department takes cognizance of matters of policy, ani 
of extraordinary and exceptional matters, and of the 
line of conduct to be pursued thereon. The directive 
department conducts ordinary matters, and the every- 
day official routine. ‘The inquisitorial department has 
the care of inquiries, queries, examinations, surveys, 
and all matters by which information is obtained for 
the use of the other departments. The legislative 
department attends to the relations which exist between 
the line of conduct pursued and the natural, legal, ot 
customary rules which must be obeyed : it is, in fact, 
the attorney or solicitor for the whole body, to see that 
everything done shall be conformable to certain rules 
to which all must bow. The judicial department has 
cognizance of all controversies involving conflicting 
evidence, on which a judgment must be pronounced. 
The financial department is sufficiently indicated by 
its name. The special department has the care @ 
matters in which minute details are to be considered 
for a special purpose. The local d t has what 
may be termed a topographical sphere of action. The 
controlling department is exercised on all matters re- 


One curious part of Mr Symonds’s volume consists of 


quiring superintendence, visitation, or control. The 
recording department has cognizance of all matters of 
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registration, record, and publication. If, as Mr Symonds 
thinks, such a tenfold division of duties would be useful 
in state affairs, it ought to be applicable also to large 
commercial establishments. One test of the plan would 
be, to see how far it corresponds with the actual organ- 
jsation of the great companies and firms which our 
country possesses in such considerable number. The 
bulk of Mr Symonds’s book is devoted to a minute 
tabulation of these duties and offices, as applicable to 
the ministry or government of the country. He appears 
to have a somewhat fanciful liking for the numbers five 
and ten; for most of the classifications—primary, sub, 
and sub-sub—are into groups of either five or ten. 

In the creation, extension, and diminution of offices, 
Mr Symonds thinks that the modification ought to be 
in the strength of any one of the ten departments, and 
not in the lessening or increasing of the total number. 
Every new duty might, he thinks, better be intrusted 
to some existing department among the ten, by an 
enlargement of its working powers, than to a new and 
independent department. The rapid increase in boards 
of commissioners is a proof, to his mind, of the want of 
organisation in our public affairs. 

The following is very important: ‘We sadly want, 
in all branches of the civil service—in administration, 
in inquiry, in legislation, in judicial matters, in finan- 
cial matters, in official matters, in special matters, in 
local matters, in superintendence and control, and in 
registration and record—the special aid of scientific men ; 
and it is a matter of the highest concern, to establish a 
means of associating them in action with the practical 
persons of all those departments of business. It would 
be worth while, as a matter of state policy, and it is 
due both to the savans and to the artists, that they 
should be distinctly recognised, and made more avail- 
able in the civil service. An honourable body of such 
persons might advantageously be associated with the 
committees and other departments of the state. It 
would be prudent to give them a position, because that 
would establish a higher degree of responsibility ; and, 
by means of their experience and practice, a higher 
degree of value to their surveys, reports, and estimates. 
To the great body of legislators, official personages, 
judicial personages, and lawyers, it would be productive 
of much advantage ; for, by means of such intercourse, 
their information would be extended, and their powers 
of usefulness augmented; they would not only ask 
better questions, but make better use of them. It 
would also produce great national results in the popular 
estimation of scientific knowledge, which would shew 
itself in an improved action and an improved tone of 
sentiment in many directions.’ The scientific men 
would be regarded as referces ; and Mr Symonds thinks 
that they, as well as the officials, might advantageously 
be grouped on the tenfold system, according to the 
nature of the scientific principles which they are 
qualified to develop and render intelligible. 

One consequence of a more thorough organisation 


and systematic classification of duties and offices | sa 


would be, that the primary authority would be better 
enabled to apportion the office according to the ability 
and powers of each officer. ‘It is astonishing how 
muuch friction is occasioned in public offices by a disre- 
gard of personal and professional qualifications. Ex- 
cellent people are put in false positions, and practically 
meapacitated by the admixture of functions for which 
they are not fitted. A person of muscular system is 
put to an occupation requiring thought and reflection, 
and a nervous person to one requiring physical more 
than intellectual habit. The reflective is put to the 
work of the active, and the active to the work of the 
reflective ; and each feeling conscious of ability, and of 
his desire to act to the best of it, and unconscious of 
his inability in some directions, feels aggrieved at what 

Tegards as an undue claim on his exertions.’ 

Mr Symonds aims at high’ results. His object is 


great, and his plan has been elaborated with much 
thought. It is only by slow degrees, and by bringing 
many minds to bear upon it, that the value and prac- 
ticability of his system will be made evident. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE-OFFICER. 
THE PARTNER. 
I map virtually, though not formally left the force, 
when a young man, of gentlemanly but somewhat 
dissipated aspect, and looking very pale and agitated, 
called upon me with a note from one of the commis- 
sioners, enjoining me to assist the bearer, Mr Edmiund 

Yebster, to the utmost of my ability, if, upon examina- 
tion, I saw reason to place reliance upon his statement 
relative to the painful and extraordinary circumstances 
in which he was involved. 

‘Mr Edmund Webster,’ I exclaimed, after glancing 
at the note. ‘You are the person, then, accused of 
robbing Mr Hutton, the corn-merchant (the reader 
will, of course, understand that I make use of fictitious 
names), and whom that gentleman refuses to prosecute?’ 

‘The same, Mr Waters. But although the disgrace- 
ful charge, so far as regards legal pursuit, appears to 
be withdrawn, or rather is not pressed, I and my family 
shall not be the less shamed and ruined thereby, unless 
my perfect innocence can be made manifest before the 
world. It is with that view we have been advised to 
seck your assistance; and my father desires me to say, 
that he will hesitate at no expense necessary for the 
thorough prosecution of the inquiry.’ 

‘Very well, Mr Webster. The intimation of the 
commissioner is, however, of itself all-potent with me, 
although I hoped to be concerned in no more such 
investigations. Have the goodness, therefore, to sit 
down, and favour me minutely and distinctly with 
your version of the affair, omitting, if you please, no 
circumstance, however apparently trivial, in connection 
with it. I may tell you,’ I added, opening the note- 
book from which I am now transcribing, and placing it 
before me in readiness to begin—‘I may tell you, by 
way of some slight encouragement, that the defence 
you volunteered at the police-office was, in my opinion, 
too improbable to be an invention; and I, as you know, 
have had large experience in such matters. That 
also, I suspect, is Mr Hutton’s opinion; and hence not 
only his refusal to prosecpte, but the expense and 
trouble he has been at, to my knowledge, in preventing 
either his own or your name from appearing in the 

pers. Now, sir, if you please.’ 

‘I shall relate every circumstance, Mr Waters, as 
clearly and truthfully as possible, for my own sake, in 
order that you may not be working in the dark; and 
first, I must beg your attention to one or two family 
matters, essential to a thorough appreciation of the 
position in which I am placed.’ 

*Go on, sir: it is my duty to hear all you have to 


‘My father,’ proceeded Mr Edmund Webster, ‘ who, 
as you are aware, resides in the Regent’s Park, retired 
about five years ago from the business in Mark Lane, 
which has since been carried on by the former junior 
partner, Mr Hutton. Till within the last six months, I 
believed myself destined for the army, the purchase- 
money of a cornetcy having been lodged at the Horse 
Guards a few days after I came of age. Suddenly, 
however, my father changed his mind, insisted that I 
should become a partner of Hutton’s in the corn-trade, 
and forthwith withdrew the money lodged for the com- 
mission. I am not even yet cognizant of all his motives 
for this seeming caprice; but those he alleged were, first, 
my spendthrift, idle habits—an imputation for which, 
I confess, there was too much foundation; though as 
to whether the discipline af the counting-house would, 
as he believed, effect a beneficial change, there might 
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be two opinions. Another, and, I have no doubt, much 
more powerfully inducing motive with him was, that I 
had formed an attachment for Miss Ellen Bramston, the 
second daughter of Captain Bramston, of the East India 
Company’s service, residing at Hampstead upon his 
half-pay. My father strongly disapproved of the pro- 
alliance: like most of the successful City men I 
we known or heard of, he more heartily despises 
erty with a laced coat on its back than in rags; and 
seme no more effectual plan could be hit upon for 
frustrating my wishes, than by transforming my ex- 
pected cornetcy into a partnership in the corn-trade, 
my imaginary sword into an actual goose-quill; Captain 
Bramston, who is distantly related to an earl, being 
even prouder than he is , and a man that would 
rather see his daughter in her coffin than married to a 
trader. “It was condescension enough,” he angrily 
remarked, “that he had permitted Ellen Bramston to 
encourage the addresses of the son of a City parvenu, 
but it was utterly preposterous to suppose she could 
wed an actual corn-chandler.”’ 

* Corn-chandler !’ 

‘That was Captain Bramston’s pleasant phrase, when 
I informed him of my father’s sudden change of pur- 
pose. The proposed partnership was as distasteful to 
myself as to Captain Bramston; but my father proved 
inexorable—fiercely so, I may say—to my entreaties, 
and those’ of my sisters; and I was placed in the di- 
lemma, either of immediate banishment from home, and 
probable forfeiture of my inheritance, or the loss of 
Ellen Bramston, to whom, with all my follies, I was and 
am devotedly attached. After much anxious cogitation, 
I hit upon a scheme, requiring for a time the exercise 
of a considerable amount of deceit and dissimulation, 
which would, I flattered myself, ultimately reconcile 
interest with inclination: give me Ellen, and not lose 
my father.’ 

‘To which deceit and dissimulation you are doubtless 
indebted for your present unfortunate position.’ 

* You have rightly anticipated. But to proceed. Mr 
Hutton himself, I must tell you, was strongly adverse to 
receiving me as a partner, though for some reason or 
other he durst not openly oppose the project; his son, 
John Hutton, also bitterly objected to it’ —— 

‘His son, John Hutton! I know the character of 
Hutton senior pretty well; pray what is that of his 
son ?” 

* Well, like myself, he is rather fast perhaps, but not 
the less a good sort of young fellow enough. He sailed 
the week before last for Riga, on business.’ 

‘Before you were apprehended ?’ 

‘On the morning of the same day. Let me see, 
where was I? Oh—Mr Hutton’s aversion to the part- 
nership, the knowledge of which suggested my plan of 
operation. I induced him to represent to my father 
that I should pass at least two or three months in the 
counting-house, before the matter was irreversibly con- 
cluded, for his, Mr Hutton’s sake, in order that it might 
be ascertained if there was any possibility of taming me 
into habits of method and application; and I hypocri- 
tically enforced his argument—you see I am perfectly 
candid—by promising ultimate dutiful submission to 
my father’s wishes, provided the final decision were 
thus respited. The main object I thought to obtain by 
this apparent compliance was the effectual loosening, 
before many weeks had passed, of the old gentleman’s 
es, which had of late been overtightly drawn. 

had several pressing debts of honour, as they are 
called—debts of dishonour would, according to my ex- 
perience, be the apter phrase—which it was absolutely 


my matrimonial project entirely depended upon my 
ability to secure a very considerable sum of money.’ 
‘Your matrimonial project ?’ 
*Yes: it was at last not without much 


for believing with the covert approbation of Captaiy 
Bramston, that we should effect a stolen marriag, 
immediately set off for the continent, and remain ther 
till the parental storm, which on my father’s part woulj 
I knew be tremendous, had blown over. I did not fog 
much disquieted as to the final result. I was an only 
son; my sisters would be indefatigable intercessors. 
and we all, consequently, were pretty confident thy 
a general reconciliation, such as usually accompanig 
the ringing down of the green curtain at the wind-» 
of a stage-comedy, would, after no great interval ¢ 
time, take place. Money, however, was indispensable 
—money for the wedding expenses, the flight to France 
and living there for a considerable time perhaps; anj 
no likelier mode of obtaining it occurred to me tha 
that of cajoling my father into good-humour, by affect. 
ing to acquiesce in his wishes. And here I may remark, 
in passing, that had I been capable of the infamoy 
deed I am accused of, abundant opportunities of plu. 
dering Mr Hutton presented themselves from the firs 
hour I entered his counting-house. Over and over agaiy 
has he left me alone in his private room, with the keys 
in the lock of his iron safe, where large sums wer 
frequently deposited, not in bank-notes only, bu 
untraceable gold.’ 

‘That looks like a singular want of caution in » 
precise and wary a man as Mr Hutton,’ I remarked 
half under my breath. 

* Nothing of the sort,’ rejoined Mr Edmund Webste 
with some heat, and his pallid face brightly flushing 
*It only shews that, with all my faults and follies, i 
was impossible for any one that knew me to imagine] 
could be capable of perpetrating a felony.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr Webster; I meant nothing 
offensive to you: the remark was merely the partly 
involuntary expression of a thought which suddenly 
glanced across my mind.’ 

‘I have little more of preliminary detail to relate,’ le 
went on to say. ‘Contrary to our hope and expects 
tion, my father became not a whit more liberal with 
his purse than before—the reverse rather; and I som 
found that he intended to keep the screw on till th 
accomplishment of the hated partnership placed a 
insuperable bar between me and Ellen Bramston. | 
used to converse frequently upon these matters with 
Mr Hutton, as unreservedly as I do now with you; and 
I must say that, although extremely anxious to avoil 
any appearance of opposition to my father, he always 
expressed the warmest sympathy with my aims ani 
wishes; so much so, in fact, that I at last ventured 
ask him for the loan of about five hundred pounds 
that being the least sum which would enable me to pay 
off the most pressing of the claims by which I wa 
harassed, and carry out my wedding project. That 
favour, however, he flatly refused, under the plea that 
his having done so would sooner or later come to my 
father’s knowledge.’ 

* And did Mr Hutton, after that refusal, continue to 
afford you opportunities of helping yourself, had you 
been so minded ?’ 

‘Yes; unquestionably he did: but what of that?’ 
sharply replied the young man, his pale face agail 
suffused with an angry flush. 

‘Nothing, sir; nothing. Go on: I am all attention’ 

‘ Well, I made application to several moncy-lenders 
with the like ill success, till last Monday fortnight, 
when I was accosted at Mr Hutton’s place of busines 
in the Corn-market, where I happened to be for a few 
minutes alone, by a respectable-looking middle-aged 
man, who asked me if I was the Mr Edmund Webster 


necessary to discharge; and the success, moreover, of | who had left a note at Mr Curtis’s, of Bishopsgate 


Street, on the previous Saturday, requesting the loa 
of five hundred pounds, upon my own acceptance # 
six months’ date. I eagerly replied in the affirms 
tive; upon which Mr Brown, as the man called hin 


ee ee self, asked if I had the promissory-note for five 
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hundred and fifty pounds, as I had proposed, ready 
drawn; as if so, he would give me the cash at once. I 
answered in a flurry of joyous excitement, that I had 


came in, I would get one and write the acceptance 
jmmediately. He hesitated for a moment, and then 
said: “I am in a hurry this morning, but I will wait 
for you in the coffee-room of the Bay-tree Tavern: 
i have the kindness to be as quick as you can, and 
| daw the note in favour of Mr Brown.” He had 
above three or four minutes, when a 
| in. I instantly hurried to a stationer’s, 
wrote the note in his shop, and speeded on with it 
to the Bay-tree Tavern. The coffee-room was full, 
except the box where sat Mr Brown, who, after 
glancing at the acceptance, and putting it quickly up, 
| a roll of notes in my hand. “Do not display 
your money,” he said, “before all these people. You 
can count the notes under the table.” I did so: they 
| were quite correct—ten fifties ; and I forthwith ordered 
| abottle of wine. Mr Brown, however, alleging business 
| as an excuse, did not wait till it was brought—bade me 
good-day, and disappeared, taking, in his hurry, my 
hat instead of his own. 
‘I was, you will readily believe, exceedingly jubi- 
| lant at this lucky turn of affairs; and, strange as it 
must appear to you, and does now to myself, it did 
not strike me at the time as at all extraordinary 
| or unbusinesslike, that I should have five hundred 
pounds suddenly placed in my hands by a man to 
whom I was personally unknown, and who could not, 
therefore, be certain that I was the Edmund Webster he 
to be in search of. What with the effect of 
| the wine I drank, and natural exultation, I was, I well 
remember, in a state of great excitement when I left the 
tavern, and hardly seemed to feel my feet as I hurried 
away to Mark Lane, to inform Mr Hutton of my good- 
| luck, and bid his counting-house and the corn-trade a 
final farewell. He was not at home, and I went in and 
seated myself in his private room to await his return. I 
have no doubt that, as the clerk has since deposed, I did 
look flustered, agitated; and it is quite true also, that 
after vainly waiting for upwards of an hour, I suddenly 
| left the place, and, as it happened, unnoticed by anybody. 
Immediately upon leaving Mark Lane, I hastened to 
Hampstead, saw Miss Bramston; and as everything, 
with the exception of the money, had been for some 
time in readiness, it was soon decided that we should 
take wing at dawn, on the following morning, for Scot- 
land, and thence pass over to France. I next betook 
myself to Regent’s Park, where I dined, and confided 
| everything to my sisters except as to how I had obtained 
|| the necessary funds. At about eight in the evening, I 
| took a cab as far as the Haymarket for the purpose of 
| hiring a post-chaise-and-four, and of paying a few debts 
|| of honour in that neighbourhood. I was personally 
unknown to the postmaster; it was therefore necessary 
|| to prepay the chaise as far as St Alban’s, and I 
| presented him with one of the fifty-pound notes for 
| that purpose. He did not appear surprised at the 
| largeness of the sum, but requested me to place my 


| 


/| Name and address at the back of the note before he 


| changed it. In my absurd anxiety to prevent the 
| possibility of our flight being traced, I indorsed the 
note as “ Charles Hart, Great Wimpole Street,” and the 
man left the yard. 
‘He was gone a considerable time, and I was getting 
exceedingly impatient, when, to my surprise and con- 


r. “You are the gentleman from whom 


} Mr Evans received this fifty-pound note a few minutes 
|| #80—are you not?” 


“ Yes, to be sure,” I answered, 
stammering and colouring, why I scarcely knew. 
Then step this way, if you 


| sternation, he re-entered the yard accompanied by a 


advertised in the evening papers as having been stolen 
from a gentleman’s counting-house in Mark Lane.” I 
thought I should have fainted; and when a paragraph 
in the Globe was pointed out to me, offering a reward, 
on the part of Mr Hutton, for the apprehension of the 
person or persons who had that day stolen ten fifty- 
pound Bank-of-England notes—the dates and numbers 
of which were given—from his office, I was so com- 
pletely stunned, that but for the police-officer I should 
have dropped upon the floor. “This perhaps may be 
cleared up,” said the officer, “so far as you, Mr Hart, 
are concerned; and I will, if you like, go with you at 
once to your address in Great Wimpole Street.” It was 
of course necessary to acknowledge that my name was 
not Hart, and that I had given a false address. This 
was enough. I was at once secured and taken off to 
the station-house, searched, and the other nine notes 
being found upon me, no doubt was entertained of my 
guilt. I obstinately declined giving my real name— 
very foolishly so, as I now perceive, since Mr Hutton’s 
clerk, the moment he saw me the next day at the 
police-court, disclosed it as a matter of course. The 
result you know. Mr Hutton, when he heard who it 
was that had been taken into custody, kept resolutely 
out of the way; and, after several remands, I was set at 
liberty, the magistrate remarking, that he knew of no 
case which shewed, in a more striking light, the need 
of a public prosecutor in this country. My account of 
the way in which I became possessed of the notes was, 
as you know, scouted, and quite naturally ; Mr Curtis, 
of Bishopsgate Street, having denied all knowledge of 
Mr Brown, or that he had commissioned any one to 
present me with five hundred pounds in exchange for 
my acceptance. Thus stigmatised and disgraced, I 
returned home to find my father struck down, in what 
was at first thought would prove mortal illness, by the 
blow—Captain Bramston’s door shut against me—and 
the settled marriage of my eldest sister, Jane, with 
an amiable young man, peremptorily broken off by 
his relatives on account of the assumed criminality of 
her brother.’ 

‘This is indeed a sad, mysterious business, Mr 
Webster,’ I remarked, when the young man had ceased 
speaking ; ‘ but pray tell me, did either Mr Hutton or 
his son know of your application to Mr Curtis ?’ 

‘I cannot say that either of them did, though it is 
more than probable that I mentioned it to both of 
them.’ 

‘Well, Mr Webster, I have confidence in your vera- 
city; but it is essential that I should see your father 
before engaging in this business.’ 

‘He is anxious you should do so, and as early as 

sible. 

It was then arranged that I should call on Webster 
senior at three o’clock the same afternoon, and an- 
nounce myself to the servants as Mr Thompson. I 
was punctual to the time appointed, and was forthwith 
ushered by one of the daughters into her father’s pre- 
sence. He was not yet sufficiently recovered to leave 
his bed; and I had hardly exchanged half-a-dozen 
sentences with him, when the same young lady by 
whom I had been introduced, hastily returned to say 
Mr Hutton was below, and requested an immediate 
interview. Mr Webster bade his daughter tell Mr 
Hutton he was engaged, and could not be interrupted ; 
and she was turning away to do so, when I said hastily: 
* Excuse me, Mr Webster, but I should exceedingly like 
to hear, with my own ears, what Mr Hutton has to say, 
unobserved by him.’ 

‘You may do so with all my heart,’ he replied; ‘ but 
how shall we manage to conceal you?’ 

‘Easily enough under the bed;’ and suiting the 
action to the word, I was in a moment out of sight. 
Miss Webster was then told to ask Mr Hutton to walk 


a please,” said the man. | up, and in a few minutes that worthy gentleman entered 
That note, with nine others of the same value, is | the room. After a few hypocritical condolences upon 
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the invalid’s state of health, Mr Hutton came to the 
point at once, and with a vengeance. 

*I am come, Mr Webster,’ he began, in a determined 
tone, ‘ to say that I will endure this shilly-shallying no 
longer. Either you give up the bonds you hold of 
mine, for borrowed moneys’—— 

‘Eleven thousand pounds and upwards!’ groaned 
the sick man. 

* About that sum, I am aware, including interest ; 
in discharge of which load of debt I was, you know, to 
have given a third share of my business to your admi- 
rable son. Well, agree at once to cancel those bonds, 
or I forthwith prosecute your son, who will as certainly 
be convicted, and transported for life.’ 

*I tell you again,’ retorted the excited invalid, ‘ that 
I will not purchase mere forbearance to prosecute at 
the cost of a single shilling. The accusation would 
always be hanging over his head, and we should remain 
for ever disgraced, as we are now, in the eyes of the 
world.’ 


‘I have turned that over in my mind,’ ied Hutton, 
‘and I think I can meet your wishes. Undertake to 
cancel the debt I owe you, and I will wait publicly 
to-morrow upon the magistrate with a letter in my 
hand purporting to be from my son, and stating that it 
was he who took the notes from my desk, and employed 
a man of the name of Brown to exchange them for 
your son’s aeceptance, he being anxious that Mr Edmund 
Webster should not become his father’s partner; a 
purpose that would necessarily be frustrated if he, 


Edmund Webster, was enabled to marry and leave this | from 


country.’ 

There was no answer to this audacious proposal for a 
minute or two, and then Mr Webster said slowly : ‘That 
my son is innocent, I am thoroughly convinced’—— 

‘Innocent !’ exclaimed Mr Hutton with savage deri- 
sion. ‘Have you taken leave of your senses ?’ 

* Still,” continued the invalid, unmindful of the inter- 
ruption, ‘it might be impossible to prove him so; and 
your proposition has a certain plausibility about it. I 
must, however, have time to consider of it.’ 

‘Certainly; let us say till this day week. You 
cannot choose but comply ; for if you do not, as certainly 
as I stand here a living man, your son shall, imme- 
diately after the expiration of that time, be on the 
high-road to the hulks.’ Having said this, Mr Hutton 
went away, and I from my very igni 
lurking-place. 

‘I begin to see a little clearer through this black 
affair, I said in reply to the old gentleman's question- 
ing look; ‘and I trust we may yet be able to turn the 
tables upon the very confident gentleman who has 
just left us. Now, if you please,’ I added, addressi 
Miss Webster, who had again returned, ‘I shall be glad 
of a few moments’ conversation with your brother.’ 
She led the way down stairs, and I found Mr Edmund 
Webster in the dining-room. ‘Have the kindness,’ I 
said, ‘to let me see the hat Mr Brown left behind at 
the tavern in exchange for yours.’ The young man 
seemed surprised at the apparent oddness of the request, 
but immediately complied with it. ‘And pray, what 


maker or seller’s name was pasted inside the crown of 


your hat, Me Webster 2° 

, is, of Bond Street,’ he replied: ‘ wa’ 
chase my hats there.’ i 
‘Very good. And now as to Mr Brown’s personal 
appearance. What is he at all like?’ 

*A stoutish middle-aged man, with very light hair, 


* That will do for the present, Mr Webster; and let 
me beg, that till you sce me again, not a soul receives 
a hint that we are moving in this business.’ 


I then left the house. The hat had furnished an | clear, req 


in the market-place. He answered precisely to the 


ed | over the ground in question, calculated together how } 


and Crown Inn, Guildford, Surrey, I alighted the very 
next day at about two o'clock, in the strong 

of meeting in its steep streets or adjacent lanes with a 
stoutish gentleman, distinguished by very light hair, g 
long nose, and a white, pock-marked face. The chance 
was, at all events, worth a trial; and I very diligently 
set to work to realise it, by walking about from dawn 
till dark, peering at every head I passed, and spending 
the evenings in the most frequented parlours of the 
town. Many a bootless chase I was led by a distant 
glimpse of light or red hair; and one fellow with 4 
sandy poll, and a pair of the longest legs I ever saw, 
kept me almost at a run for two mortal hours one 
sultry hot morning, on the road to Chertsey, before ] 
headed him, and confronted a pair of fat cheeks, as 
round and red as an apple, between which lay, scarcely 
visible, a short snub-nose. Patience and perseverance 
at length, however, met with their reward. I recog. 
nised my man as he was cheapening a joint of meat 


description given me, and wore, moreover, a fashionable 
hat, strongly suggestive of Bond Street. After awhile 
he parted from his wife, and made towards a public. | 
house, into the parlour of which I entered close after 
him. I had now leisure to observe him more closely, 
He appeared to be a respectable sort of man, but a 
care-worn expression flitted at times over his face, 
which to me, an adept in such signs, indicated with 
sufficient plainness much anxiety of mind, arising, pro- 
bably, from pecuniary embarrassment, not, I judged, 
a burdened conscience. I presently obtained j 
further and decisive proof, though that was scarcely 
needed, that Mr Skinner, as the waiter called him, was | 
my Mr Brown: in rising to leave the room, I took his 
hat, which he had hung up, in apparent mistake for | 
my own, and in the half-minute that elapsed before! 
replaced it, saw, plainly enough, ‘ Lewis, Bond Street, 
London,’ on the inside label. The only question nov } 
was, how to best avail myself of the lucky turning up 
of Mr Brown; and whilst I was meditating several | 
modes of action, the sight of a board, upon which was 
painted, ‘This Ground to be let in Building Leases: } 
Apply to Mr Skinner, Builder,’ at once decided me. I 
called upon Mr Skinner, who lived about half a mile j 
out of Guildford, the next morning, inquired as to | 
the conditions of the said leases, walked with him } 


much a handsome country-house would cost, and finally | 
adjourned to the Rose and Crown to discuss the matter | 
further over a bottle of wine. Skinner was as free | 
a soul, I found, as ever liquor betrayed into indis- | 
cretion ; and I soon heard that he had lately been to | 
London, and had a rich brother-in-law there of the } 
name of Hutton, with other less interesting particulars. | 
This charming confidence, he seemed to think, required | 
a return in kind, and after he had essayed half-a-dozen | 
indirect questions, I came frankly out with: ‘There’s | 
no occasion to beat about the bush, Mr Skinner: you | 
wish to know who I am, and especially if I am able | 


who discounts the si of fast men with good 
expectations, who don’t mind paying handsomely in the 
end for present accommodation.’ 

‘I understand : a bill-discounter ?’ 


than goods. What I mean by money-dealer, is a man | 
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as he mechanically emptied it. ‘ A bill-discounter,’ said 
he at last, putting down his pipe, and turning towards 
me with a settled purpose in his look. ‘Is amount and 
jength of time to run of any consequence ?’ 

‘None whatever, if the parties are safe.’ 

‘Cash down on the nail?’ 

‘Cash down on the nail, minus of course the interest.’ 

‘Of course. Well, then, Mr Thompson, I have a 
| promissory-note signed by a Mr Edmund Webster of 
| Tondon, for five hundred and fifty pounds, at six 
| months’ date, which I should like to discount. 

‘Webster of the Minories ?’ 

‘No; his father is a retired corn-merchant residing 

| jn the Regent’s Park. The bill’s as safe as a Bank-of- 
d note.’ 

‘I know the party. But why doesn’t the rich brother- 

| in-law you spoke of cash it for you?’ 

‘Well,’ replied Skinner, ‘no doubt he would; but 

the fact is, there is a dispute between us about this very 
note. I owe him a goodish bit of money; and if he got 
it into his hands, he’d of course be for deducting the 
amount; and I’ve been obliged to put him off by 
pretending it was accidentally burned soon after I 
obtained it.’ 

*A queer story, my friend; but if the signature’s 
genuine, I don’t mind that, and you shall have the cash 
at once.’ 

‘Here it is, then,’ said Skinner, unclasping a stout 
leather pocket-book. ‘I don’t mind throwing back the 

| odd fifty pounds.’ 

Ieagerly grasped the precious document, glanced at 

| it, saw it was all right, placed it in my pocket, and then 
suddenly changing my tone, and rising from the table, 
said: ‘Now then, Skinner, alias Brown, I have to 
inform you that I am a detective police-officer, and that 
you are my prisoner.’ 

‘Police! prisoner!’ shouted the astounded man, as 

| he leaped to his feet: ‘what are you talking of ?’ 

| ‘Iwill tell you. Your brother-in-law employed you 

| todiscount the note now in my possession. You did 
0, pretending to be a Mr Brown, the agent of a Mr 

| Curtis; but the villainous sequel of the transaction—the 
charging young Mr Webster with having stolen the 
very fifty-pound notes you gave him in the coffee-room 
of the Bay-tree Tavern—I do not believe, thanks to 
Master Hutton’s success in suppressing the names in 
the police reports, you can be aware of.’ 

The bewildered man shook as with ague in every 
limb, and when I ceased speaking, protested earnestly 
that he had had no evil design in complying with his 

| brother-in-law’s wishes. 
| ‘I am willing to think so,’ I replied; ‘but, at all 
—y you must go with me to London—quietly were 


| 


| To this he at last, though very reluctantly, con- 
sented; and half an hour afterwards we were in the 
| train, and on our road to London. 
The next morning, Mr Webster’s solicitors applied to 
Mr Hutton for the immediate liquidation of the bonds 
| held by their client. This, as we had calculated, ren- 
| dered him furious; and Edmund Webster was again 
| arrested on the former charge, and taken to the Marl- 

borough Street Police-office, where his father, Captain 

Bramston, and other friends, impatiently awaited his 

| 4ppearance. Mr Hutton this time appeared as prose- 
cator, and deposed to the safe custody of the notes on 
the morning of the robbery. 

‘And you swear,’ said Mr Webster's solicitor, ‘ that 
you did not with your own hands give the pretendedly 
stolen notes to Brown, and request him to take them in 
Mr Curtis’s name to young Mr Webster ?’ 

_ Hutton, greatly startled, glanced keenly in the ques- 
tioner’s face, and did not immediately answer. ‘No, I 
did not,’ he at last replied in a low, shaking voice. 

Let me refresh your memory. Did you not say to 
Brown, or rather Skinner, your brother-in-law’—— 


A slight scream escaped the quivering lips of the 
detected conspirator, and a blaze of frenzied anguish 
and alarm swept over his countenance, leaving it as 
white as marble. No further answer could be obtained 
from him ; and as soon as possible he left the office, fol- 
lowed by the groans and hisses of the excited auditory. 
Skinner was then brought forward: he made a full and 
ample confession, and Edmund Webster was at once 
discharged, amidst the warm felicitations of the magis- 
trate and the uproarious gratulations of his friends. 
It was intended to indict Mr Hutton for perjury ; but 
the unhappy man chose to appear before a higher 
tribunal than that of the Old Bailey. He was found 
dead in his bedroom early the next morning. His 
affairs were found to be in a state of insolvency, 
though the deficit was not large; 15s. in the pound 
having been, I understood, ultimately paid to the cre- 
ditors. Miss Ellen Bramston, I must not in con- 
clusion omit to state, became Mrs Edmund Webster 
shortly after the triumphant vindication of her lover’s 
character; and, I believe, Miss Webster was made a 
wife on the same day. 


Ir is indisputably true, that the readiest road to social 
distinction in England is through the forum. The 
scythe of time has nearly succeeded in obliterating 
from the peerage the last remnants of the feudal 
nobility amongst whom the kingdom was once par- 
titioned. Since the Crusades, war has almost ceased 
to offer a field for ambition, in which the young and 
nameless adventurer might hope to win a fortune 
and a name; political life requires advantages and 
qualifications of fortune, and connection, which pre- 
clude all hope of success to the needy and the un- 
known; the bar alone offers a fair field and no favour 
to all who, armed with a strong will and consciousness 
of intellectual power, are willing to struggle manfully 
and patiently for the prize which they would hope 
towin. That this will continue is doubtful; many 
are found to prognosticate that legal reform is incom- 
patible with the existence of the higher branch of the 
profession as a distinct and independent class, and that 
the barrister must henceforth be content to sink into 
the avocat, ill paid, worse educated, taking up a lower 
position in the social scale, and deprived of the stimulus 
to exertion afforded by the possibility of achieving rank, 
eminence, and reputation, which, even more than the 
pecuniary rewards of success, has hitherto thronged the 
ranks of the bar with the choicest intellects the country 
can produce. If this should actually be the result of 
recent changes, it will prove no slight counterpoise to 
the advantages which the public will unquestionably 
derive from the increased economy and promptitude of 
legal proceedings. Rarely, however, has it happened 
that the highest prizes of the profession have been 
awarded to men whose sole claim has been founded on 
the possession of the gift of eloquence. Even amongst 
the Greeks, the dangerous consequences of relying upon 
an appeal to the imagination rather than to the reason, 
the dishonesty of seeking to persuade rather than to 
convince, and for that purpose employing words, as the 
conjuror uses the implements of his craft, studious only 
of the seeming and regardless of the real, were per- 
ceived and denounced by Socrates and his disciples. 
In our own time and country, no such monitor is 
needed. The practical, business-like spirit of the age 
is too repugnant to mere oratorical display to permit 
any one to acquire, by means of oratorical power alone, 
the highest prizes either in the senate or at the bar. 
Figures of arithmetic are more valued than figures 
of speech; and the man who attempts to dazzle his 


* Curran and his Contemporaries, By Charles Phillips, Esq. 
, Blackwood : 1850. 
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audience, regardless of the more solid 


ginative and vivacious, endowed by nature with a 
wonderful facility of more readily approached 
through the medium of the feelings than of the under- 


, but with scarcely a smat- 
of legal learning, and without having achieved 


appears to have wanted either the will or the means to 
provide for the education of his son. It was reserved for 
a stranger to discover the bud of promise in the ragged 
village urchin, and to impart to the future Master of 
the Rolls the rudiments of education. It is creditable 
to Curran, and may serve in some degree to vindicate 
his countrymen from the not unfrequent imputation of 
insincerity and ingratitude, to find that in after-life he 
did not forget the benefactor to whom he owed so much. 
‘ Five-and-thirty years afterwards,’ he told his biogra- 
pher, ‘ when I had risen to some eminence at the bar, 
and when I had a seat in parliament, and a good house 
in Ely Place, on my return one day from court, I found 
an old gentleman seated alone in the drawing-room, his 
feet familiarly placed on each side of the chimney-piece, 
and his whole air bespeaking the appearance of one 
quite at home. He turned round; it was my friend of 
the ball-alley! I rushed instinctively into his arms; 
I could not help bursting into tears. Words cannot 
describe the scene that followed. “You are right, sir, 
you are right; the chimney-piece is yours, the house is 
yours; you gave me all I have—my friend, my father !” 
He dined with me; and in the evening I caught the 
tear glistening in his fine blue eye, when he saw his 
poor little Jacky, the creature of his bounty, rising in 
the House of Commons to reply to a right honourable.’ 

Curran never appears to have felt any wish to con- 
ceal the lowliness of his origin, or, rather, he seems to 
have felt justly proud of his well-won honours, conscious 
that their lustre was rather enhanced than obscured by 
the fact that they had been achieved without the aid of 
fortune or connection. An anecdote is related of him, 
strongly illustrative of his character, and also of that 
of Erskine, his contemporary and rival in forensic 
reputation. They met at the table of the Prince 
Regent. In reply to some complimentary remarks on 
the part of their royal host, relative to the profession 
of his guests, Erskine descanted in eloquent terms 


a profession. For my part, of a noble family myself, 
I felt no degradation in practising it; it has added 
not only to my wealth, but to my dignity.’ Curran 


was silent. The Prince called for his opinion. ‘ Lord 
Erskine,’ he said, ‘has so eloquently described all the 
advantages to be derived from the profession, that I 
hardly thought that my poor opinion was worth adding. 
But perhaps it was; perhaps I am a better practical 
instance of its advantages even than his lordship. He 
was ennobled by birth before he came to it, but it has,’ 
said he, making an obeisance to his host, ‘it has, in my 
person, raised the son of a peasant to the table of his 


In the year 1775, when Curran was called to the bar, 


there was an array of talent in its ranks perhaps never | 
equalled in any age or country. The political existence | 
of Ireland was fast drawing to a close, and was about | 
to expire in a blaze of glory. The bar and the parlia. | 
ment of Ireland were far more closely connected than 
they are in this country. The one was looked upon as | 
the stepping-stone to the other; and hence, perhaps, | 
may have arisen a feeling, that a large store of legal 
learning was a useless incumbrance, as in the majority | 
of cases professional success was valued chiefly as an | 
introduction to public life. Not but that many an able 
and sound lawyer may have been to be found in the 
Four Courts, but extensive and accurate learning were 
naturally considered of secondary importance, when the 
profession itself was regarded as a subordinate object, 
and when zealous and able political partisanship was 
the best title to a judicial appointment. Plunket, 
Flood, Yelverton, Hussey Burgh, Burke, and a host of 
others hardly inferior in talents and reputation, formed 
the brilliant assemblage amongst whom Curran stood | 
pre-eminently conspicuous. 

After passing through the usual probation of indigence 
and embarrassment which infallibly await every young 
barrister who, without connection or fortune, depends 
solely upon his profession for support, we find him emerg- 
ing from obscurity through the friendly patronage of an 
attorney, a well-known character of the time, Bob Lyons 
by name. From this auspicious moment, Curran 
never looked back ; his surpassing powers of eloquence 
at once introduced him to leading business; and he 
soon proved that he possessed in an eminent degree 
other qualifications equally essential to the success 
of an advocate. His cross-examination was in the 
highest degree able, and his thorough familiarity with 
the character and habits of the lower orders frequently 
stood him in good stead. There was no cause of any 
interest tried in the metropolis in which he was not 
concerned; nor was there a county in the provinces 
which he did not, at some time or other, visit ona 
special retainer. 

The times, too, were propitious for the develop- 
ment and display of his powers. The principles of 
the French Revolution had infected the people of Ir- 
land. Their allegiance to the British crown was shakea 
and wavering. At length, in 1798, the fire long 
smouldering burst into a blaze. Encouraged by the 
prospect of assistance from France, the disaffected 
threw off the mask, and openly raised the standard of 
rebellion. The fate of that ill-judged attempt is too 
well known to need recapitulation. Resistance having 
been quelled, the work of retribution commenced. | 
State prosecutions were of course numerous, and some | 
of the choicest and most highly-gifted of Ireland’s sons 
fell victims to their mistaken enthusiasm. It was an 
eventful era in the history of Curran. Never was aa 
occasion more propitious for the success of an advocate, | 
who, like him, possessed both the ability and the 
courage to interpose between vengeance and its victims. | 
Endowed with the eloquence of Cicero, and the forti- | 
tude in which the Roman orator was deficient, his 
professional advancement, his reputation for loyalty, 
possibly, upon some occasions, even his personal safety, 
may have been imperilled by the dauntless zeal which | 
he displayed on behalf of his clients. It is much to be | 
regretted that we have not a more accurate report of | 
the many speeches which he delivered upon such occa- | 
sions. Those which have been published never received 
the final corrections of the author; a fact which, coupled | 
with our knowledge of the comparatively imperfect | 
style of reporting in those times, is sufficient to satisfy | 
us that they must be but inadequate representatives of | 
the originals. Still, it is possible to see how brilliant | 
and effective those orations must have been, and how 
vivid the impression which they must have produced | 


upon minds already excited to fever-heat by political @ 


passions and predilections. A single specimen will 
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to convey an idea of the style and character 
his eloquence when employed upon the loftiest 
themes. 
t, then, remains? The liberty of the press only : 
sacred palladium, which no influence, no power, 
no government, which nothing but the folly or the 
vity, or the folly or the corruption, of a jury ever 
troy. And what calamities are the people saved 
by having public communication left open to 
? I will tell you, gentlemen, what they are 
saved from; I will tell you also to what both are 
|| exposed by shutting up that communication. In one 
|| ease, sedition speaks aloud and walks abroad; the 
demagogue goes forth, the public eye is upon him, he 
| frets his busy hour upon the stage, but soon either 
weariness, or bribes, or punishment, or disappointment, 
|| bears him down or drives him off, and he appears no 
more. In the other case, how does the work of sedition 
|| goforward? Night after night the muffled rebel steals 
|| forth in the dusk, and casts another and another brand 
|| upon the pile, to which, when the hour of fatal maturity 
|| shall arrive, he will apply the flame. If you doubt of 
|| the horrid consequences of suppressing the effusion of 
even individual discontent, look to those enslaved coun- 
|| tries where the protection of despotism is supposed to 
|| be secured by such restraints. Even the person of the 
|| despot there is never in safety. Neither the fears of 
|| the despot nor the machinations of the slave have any 
slumber—the one anticipating the moment of peril, the 
|| other watching the opportunity of aggression. The 
|| fatal crisis is equally a surprise upon both ; the decisive 
instant is precipitated without warning—by folly on 
the one side, or by frenzy on the other, and there is no 
notice of the treason till the traitor acts. But, gentle- 
men, if you wish for a nearer and a more interesting 
example, you have it in the history of your own revo- 
lution—you have it at that memorable period when the 
monarch found a servile acquiescence in the ministers 
of his folly—when the liberty of the press was trodden 
under foot—when venal sheriffs returned packed juries 
|| to carry into effect those fatal conspiracies of the few 
|| against the many—when the devoted benches of public 
justice were filled by some of those foundlings of 
fortune, who, overwhelmed in the torrent.of corrup- 
tin at an early period, lay at the bottom like 
|| drowned bodies while sanity remained in them; but 
at length becoming buoyant by putrefaction, they rose 
|| a8 they rotted, and floated to the surface of the pol- 
|| luted stream, when they were drifted along, the 
|| objects of terror, and contagion, and abomination. In 
|| that awful moment of a nation’s travail, of the last 
|| gasp of tyranny and the first breath of freedom, how 
pregnant is the example! The press extinguished, the 
|| people enslaved, and the prince undone. As the advo- 
cate of society, therefore, of peace, of domestic liberty, 
|| and the lasting union of the two countries, I conjure 
|| you to guard the liberty of the press, that great sentinel 
|| of the state, that great detector of public imposture ; 
|| guard it, because when it sinks, there sinks with it, in 
|| One common grave, the liberty of the subject and the 
security of the crown.’ 
|| There is a passage or two in this quotation which 
|| May be open to critical objections on the score of taste, 
|| but it can hardly be denied, that the very blemishes 
|| Which render them obnoxious to the censure of the 
|| ctitie, were calculated to enhance the effectiveness 
of a speech addressed to a jury, and a high jury, 
|| trying a constitutional question of the highest import- 
‘| ance, where their predilections could hardly fail to be 
favour of the accused, whatever might be their 
| Political opinions. The Act of Union, which passed 
in 1800, while it put an end to Curran’s political 
career, might have been expected to have taken away 
|| all oceasion for a repetition of those stirring scenes 
in which he had mainly earned his reputation. Not 
80, however: the tempest was lulled, but the waters 


still heaved. The history of Robert Emmett, and 
the miserable attempt at insurrection with which his 
name i3 connected, and by which alone his memory 
is rescued from oblivion, is familiar to all. An attach- 
ment had sprung up between this unfortunate young 
man and Miss Curran, without the knowledge of her 
father, who was apprised of the fact only by the 
appearance of Major Sirr with a detachment of dra- 
goons at his domicile, the day after the outbreak, to 
search his residence ; a step which had been suggested 
by some papers found upon Emmett at the time of his 
arrest, and which resulted in the discovery of a corre- 
spondence between the lovers. This untoward circum- 
stance, of course, prevented Curran from taking any part 
in the case, so far as Emmett was concerned, but he was 
assigned as counsel to several of the other prisoners, a 
duty which he discharged with his usual ability and 
eloquence. With this tragedy closed the turbulent 
scenes which had from time to time agitated the 
country during the last five years. The opportunities 
this period had afforded for the display of the highest 
attributes of the advocate had happily passed by. 
Henceforward his abilities were destined to be exer- 
cised upon subjects of less general and enduring inte- 
rest, though occasionally of a remarkable character, 
especially the trial of Sir Henry Hayes for the abduc- 
tion of Miss Pike, and the memorabie case of Massy 
v. the Marquis of Headfort. Shortly after this 
period, his career at the bar came to a close. The 
party with whom he had long acted at length came 
into power. Mr Ponsonby, who was the acknow- 
ledged head of the party in Ireland, was appointed 
chancellor, and Curran, who had been promised the 
attorney-generalship, was at last compelled, much 
against his will, to accept the office of Master of 
the Rolls, for which his habits of mind and previous 
practice peculiarly unfitted him. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is scarcely to be expected that, in the 
discharge of his judicial functions, he should add to or 
sustain the reputation which he had acquired at the 
bar. He, however, retained his seat upon the bench 
for about six years, until, in the beginning of 1813, 
ill health induced him to resign. 

At this point his public life terminates: the history 
of the short span of existence which still remained is 
melancholy and uneventful. The transition from a life 
of constant employment and excitement to the lassitude 
and torpidity of inaction, acting upon a frame shattered 
by growing infirmities, produced the effects which 
might have been reasonably anticipated. The consti- 
tutional dejection to which he had at all times been 
liable, and which strangely alternated with bursts of 
unbounded hilarity, soon settled down like a perma- 
nent cloud upon his mind. On the 14th of October 
1817, Curran breathed his last at Brompton. Ilis 
remains were interred at Paddington; but many years 
after were removed to Prospect Cemetery, Dublin, 
where they now rest. His political consistency and 
genuine patriotism were unquestionable, and some of 
his parliamentary speeches would have entitled him 
to rank high as an orator, if they had not been infi- 
nitely surpassed by his forensic efforts. Here he is 
unrivalled. ‘The reports which we have, although they 
have not had the advantage of the author’s correc- 
tions, attest that even Erskine, his contemporary and 
rival in reputation upon a different arena, cannot be 
compared with him. To a certain extent there is a 
similarity between them: the flowing periods, the 
rhythmical construction, the vigour of invective and 
description, are common to both; but in Curran there 
is a natural exuberance of fancy, a redundance of 
imagery which requires to be restrained rather than 
stimulated, a tropical vigour of vegetation even to 
rankness. ‘The reports of Erskine’s speeches convey 
the idea of a mind more remarkable for powers of 
adaptation than of imagination: though he wielded his 
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wea with consummate skill, though were 

t and keen, they were not of his own ing. 
His speeches, too, though perhaps not more carefully 
elaborated, bear marks of the file, that are not to be 
found in those of Curran. A consistent politician, a 
sincere friend, an inimitable companion, although we 
may hesitate in assigning him a place among those 

men whose names can never die, because they 
have left behind them imperishable traces of their exist- 
ence, Curran must ever claim a place among the most 
gifted of Ireland’s sons. Perhaps the highest tribute 
that can be paid to his genius is the fact, that his 
memory is still held in honour by a country to which 
he left no bequest except the lustre of his name. 


EMPLOYMENTS OF WOMEN. 


Tue claim for woman’s rights and the story of woman’s 
woes—the miseries of milliners overworked and under- 
fed—the oppressive wrongs and enforced wretchedness 
of distressed needlewomen, who, according to Mr Car- 
lyle, cannot handle the needle, and only take up with 
the thimble because they are too idle for domestic ser- 
vitude ; all these are topics which have been both said 
and sung with astonishing prolixity and overwhelming 
pathos, but with no very profitable result, unless it be 
the eleemosynary expatriation of some few hundreds of 
* unprotected females,’ wafted upon the wings of charity 
to find a refuge and a rest in the modern Dorado. It 
strikes us as a rather singular thing, that during all 
the years the alleged helpless condition of women 
in England, in reference to the employments open to 
them, has formed the basis of so much alarming sym- 
pathy—on the other side of the British Channel, in 
a country whose commercial prosperity has rarely, 
for the last thirty years, been anything better than 
something hopefully looming in the distance, there 
has been no corresponding cry. In France, although 
there is no woman’s-rights convention in operation 
that we know of, we rarely find woman complaining 
of want of employment—but we do, on the con- 
trary, find them engaged in numberless occupations 
which at home are monopolised exclusively by men. 
In Paris, we see them frequently at the head of large 
establishments, and filling the most onerous and 
responsible posts. Women are there, in cases not at 
all rare, the directors and managers, the clerks and 
cashiers—everything, in short, that is reliable and 
respectable about the concern—while it may chance 
that the ostensible head and chief, and nothing more, 
is the husband of her who is the real presiding genius. 
Whether it be that the ‘strong-minded woman’ is a 
genus peculiar to Gaul, we cannot decide; but of a 
surety, the Gallic dame, whatever her rank and status 
in life, is not overgiven to supplicate the stronger 
sex for compassion and protection, but chooses rather 
to take her destiny into her own hands, and to estab- 
lish a position for herself, feeling little remorse if, in 
so doing, she should happen to push her lord and 
master out of the field. Her instinct so to act is as 
notorious as it is praiseworthy, and its operation may be 
traced in every department of industry, intellectual or 
manual—from diplomacy in cabinets down to the shav- 
ing of a cabman’s beard in the Rue St Martin, or the 
skinning of moribund eels and the frying of potato- 
fritters in the savoury purlieus of the Halle aux Blés. 
We select one remarkable instance of French female 
energy, which may serve as a contrastive parallel to 
the doings of the same industrial class at home. There 
formerly existed in Paris a commercial body known as 
the United Corporation of Fishmongers and Herringers, 
having privileges virtually amounting to a monopoly. 
managed their affairs so badly as to sink into 
insolvency and ruin under Louis XIV., and abandoned 
the profession. ‘The women, who had previously been 


jurisdiction of the Chambre de la Marée ; but they are 


carried it onon their own account. From that time to 


this, fish have been sold in Paris exclusively by women. 
They are, for the sake of order, held to be under the 


|| 


not a privileged community, each one driving her own 
trade independent of the rest. Some of them enjoy an 
elevated position, and wealth, and frequently 
marry their offspring into good families. They are, at 
the present day, remarkable for the urbanity and pro. | 
priety of their language and conduct, having risen high 
in the scale of respectability during the last half cen. 
tury. For ages they have been a political power, and 
the Moniteur states, that at the outbreak of a revolution, 
the commune of Paris despatches a deputation to enlist 
them on the side of order and tranquillity. The part 
they bore in the first Revolution is well known ; but it 
is not so well known that the atrocities committed in | 
their name were enacted by wretches who assumed 
their garb and appearance for the sake of plunder, 
Now, it is curious to remark the fishmen disappearing 
in Paris before the fishwomen, and to note that at 
home the fishwoman has almost disappeared from Bil- 
lingsgate, where nearly the whole of the business is 
now transacted by men, who have by degrees usurped | 
their place in the market. 

But leaving the example of the French woman, and 
commending it for what it is worth to our fair readers, 
we are going to take a brief glance at what the indus- 
trious women of England have done and are doing for 
themselves; and, unless we are very much mistaken, 
we shall find that ‘ Will works its way’ when backed 
by a steady determination, and that, in spite of the 
complaints to the contrary, there is something else for | 
female hands to do, besides the everlasting 


Stitch, stitch, stitch! 


between the ‘ walls so blank’ of the unfortunate shirt- 
maker. 

To begin with the pen with which we are writing, 
and which is stamped with the name of ‘ Gillott, Bir- 
mingham.’ If not altogether manufactured by woman, 
she has had far more to do in its manufacture than 
man. He may have forged and rolled the metal, but 
she cut it from the sheet, gave it its semi-cylindrical 
form, stamped it, ground it on a wheel to make it | 
flexible, split it, helped to polish it, and, finally, packed 
it in a box or sewed it upon a card in readiness for the 
market. And whoever wishes to see her thus em- 
ployed, may find her seated in an airy and comfortable 
chamber, with two or three hundred companions simi- 
larly engaged—all healthy, and merry, and singing at 
their work, while pens in all stages are clinking and 
glittering through their fingers at the rate of some- 
thing like a hundred gross a day each. All is done 
with perfect ease, the operators sitting at a small 
hand-press, not by any means nearly so hard to work 
as a grand piano; and the labour cannot be very badly 
paid, or the girls would not look so plump in their 
neat summer-dresses, or shew such a neat foot as some 
of them do glittering in shining pumps. 

The guard-chain which secures our watch happens 
to come next. That was made at Birmingham, and by 
a woman, too, every link of it. ‘True, a man may have 
drawn the gold wire, and certainly did; but she cut it 
into fragments; compressed each minute portion into | 
the required ornamental form by means of a die worked 
by the hand-press; soldered each link carefully to- 
gether by means of a jet of gas, and a blow-pipe, and 
an invisible portion of solder; ground the facets that 
cause it to glitter so brightly; and, finally, polished it 
when all was done. And you will find her, too, not 
far from the same spot, with two or three hundred 
sisters busily at work, though not looking quite 9 | 
healthy, owing to the fumes of the solder, it may be, 
and the heat of the gas, which is burning allday. =| 


their agents and hawkers, took up the business, and 
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what are called Florentine, or covered buttons, man 
has very little to do with them. Woman cut the metal 
from the rolled sheet, the lining from one piece of 


woven texture, the covering from another, the paper | book 


stuffing from a slab of spongy paper. A child piled 
the separate pieces one upon another, and its mother 
or sister struck them in an instant into a finished 
button by a touch of the little magic press. And that 
nother or sister has six or seven hundred companions 
around her, all engaged in similar occupations; and 
their employer tells us, that if he could send in half a 
| million gross of such or such a button to-morrow morn- 
| ing, Messrs Thingamy and So-and-so would hand him 
over a cheque for them. But we have not quite done 
with the button. The one we happen to wear has a 
design upon its cover, which, for aught we know, was 
eonceived by the daughter of a deceased half-pay cap- 
| tain of our acquaintance, who augments the widow’s 
pension of her mother by drawing designs for buttons in 
small circles, twelve on a card, and selling them to the 
London houses for a guinea the dozen cards—making a 
gross of designs, of which perhaps one in twenty may 
be one day woven in the loom. Beginning with but- 
| tons, this young lady soon discovered that she had a 
soul above them; and producing a pattern for a wall- 
paper, obtained a liberal price for it, which led to 
further successful exertions in the same way. 
Nail-making is another occupation which in Birming- 
| ham and its neighbourhood is much in the hands of 
women. In the nail districts, they may be seen with 
|| their husbands and families grouped at the forge, 
making nails by hand; and in Birmingham itself we 
| find them seated in front of the machine, cutting them 
at the rate of a hundred a minute. The forging of nails 
is a most wretched and starving trade; but the nail- 
|| cutting brings remunerative wages. In pin-making, 
|| to, and hook-and-eye making, as tenders of the 


machines which turn out these minute products in a 
finished form, women are to be found very numerously 
|| employed. One consequence of this is, that in districts 
|| where such employment is abundant, domestic service 
is at a discount, and young women prefer their inde- 


to the comparative bondage of household 
drudgery—a preference for which nobody can blame 
them. 


|| Let us take a glance for a moment in another di- 
rection, and see what women do for books—a spectacle 
which, in this reading age, can hardly fail to be inte- 
resting. If we commence at the paper-mill, we shall 
find women and girls cutting the seams from the rags, 

|| and cleansing them—counting the sheets into quires, 

}| and setting off reams and half and quarter reams for 

}| the packers—packing cards and note-paper, and re- 
jecting the damaged sheets. Following it to the 

| printing-office, we could, if we were allowed to do so, 
introduce the reader to more than one expert band of 
compositresses in London city, some of them skilled in 
arranging the types in various languages, with small 
need for correction when the proof-sheets appear—an 
employment which threatens, or promises, to be one 
day much more general among women than it now is. 

| Supposing the book printed—and it is about as likely 
to have been written by a woman as not—and taken to 
| the binder, we are at once in the presence of 150 women 

| and girls, half of them folding the white sheets with a 

, Tapidity hardly imaginable by one unaccustomed to 

| the work, while the rest are stitching them in sewing- 
presses, ready for the hands of the binder. Here 


| we find that the book in hand is Uncle Tom, and ' dail 


i 10,000 are promised by Saturday night—and 
, Will all be delivered, too, though not one has yet left 
| the hands of the women. We open a copy mechani- 
| cally, and find that the illustrations are engraved on 

wood by women—ladies they must be called, being 
| Practical artists—and we are reminded of some capital 


| 


| specimens of wood-engraving in our own portfolio, 


executed by females, some of them entirely self-taught, 
and all of whom derive comfort and competence from 
the unlaborious pursuit of the quiet art. Then, many 
s carry coloured illustrations, particularly of 
flowers and botanical specimens. These in hundreds 
of thousands are done in London by clever girls at 
their own homes, after an original furnished by the 
publisher. Larger prints—landscapes, fancy portraits, 
and city views, are executed in the same way by 


‘the same hands; the print-shops are gay with the 


labours of these ladies; and not a few of them, as all 
the world knows, are sold by women in the capacity 
of shopkeepers. 

Suppose we should happen to have just dined upon 
that very common portion of poor scribblers, the cold 
shoulder—what then? Why, then, depend upon it 
there was a bottle of pickles upon the table; and the 
said pickles tell a tale of woman’s labours. The gherkins, 
the beans, the cauliflowers, the onions, &c., you may be 
sure, were gathered one and all, at the command of the 
market-gardener, by the hands of women; and when 
he had an order last week for 11,000 bushels of onions 
for one pickling-house, he put on an additional number 
of female hands to pull them from the ground, and get 
them ready for delivery. When delivered, they are 
handed over to be pickled, in which business women 
do a good part; and when pickled, they have to be 
bottled; and you may see in one house from 100 to 
150 women bottling pickles all day long, at the charge 
of sixpence a score of bottles, at which an industrious 
woman, without any extra exertion, will earn her two 
shillings a day. You need not start at the quantity of 
onions—the other contents of the pickle-pots come in 
corresponding proportions, incredible as it may seem. 
But on the dinner-table there is at least a portion 
of a dinner-service, and that is printed over with land- 
scapes in gray ink, all done by women. ‘They receive 
the copperplate impressions from the printer as fast as 
he works them off, and spread them on the surface of 
the dry biscuit-ware ; the paper, which is very thin, is 
washed off a few minutes later, and then the impression 
is burned in in a kiln previous to glazing. If you 
go into a pottery, you will find bands of women thus 
employed, as well as others in different departments of 
the manufacture. There will be rooms in which whole 
rows of them are painting wreaths and bunches of 
flowers on tea-services in mineral colours —others, 
again, where they are bordering plates, cups, saucers, 
and dishes with fillets of gold; and if you extend your 
researches far enough, you will come upon a whole 
battalion of polishers burnishing the more costly china- 
wares with bloodstone tools, and making such a hideous 
clatter in doing it, that you will soon be glad enough 
to get away. But on the dinner-table there happens 
to-day to be a bag of biscuits, which are to come in 
with the cheese. The biscuits are made by machinery ; 
but the bags—the all but worthless paper-bags—these 
were made by woman; and thousands of women, while 
we write, are employed in making them; and a most 
characteristic feat it is by which they contrive to earn 
a respectable living in the process of converting tons 
of paper into tons of bags daily, for the use of grocers, 
confectioners, fruiterers, bakers, and others. Not a 
visible shred of the paper is wasted in cutting it into the 
proper shape to paste into bags. The demand for these 
bags, as they save the shopkeeper’s time in packing, 
and add but a mere fraction to his outlay for paper, is 
prodigious, and, from a sense of their convenience, is 

ily increasing. Already, their consumption through- 
out Great Britain amounts to several! millions weekly. 

Pill-box making, which was once merely what the 
name expresses, but which for many years past has 
grown into an extensive and most expensive ornamental 
business, employs an immense number of women in 
London alone. Lozenges, confections, and preserves of 
various sorts, as well as fancy stationery and a host of 
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other things, are now enclosed in splendid boxes of 
card-board ; and equal care is lavished upon the boxes 
to that bestowed upon their contents. Myriads of them 
are surmounted by handsome coloured engravings, and 
the greater number are more or less enriched with pat- 
terns in gold and brilliant colours. So extensive is the 
demand for these little receptacles, that London cannot 
—— supply, we and dealers are compelled to have re- 
course to arisian makers, towhom they pay a higher 
price for an ees in no respect superior. The sepa- 
rate parts of the boxes are generally made by men, it 
being the office of the women to put them together and 
affix the ornaments required. A wholesale dealer in a 

article will often require two or three 
hundred gross of these boxes in a year—a consumption 
which is only equalled by that of the conserve-pots 
made in the Potteries, ee ee partly 
by the hands of women, to the number of millions 
annually. It is complained of the pill-box makers, that 
they are more addicted to holidays and rural excur- 
sioning to Epping Forest, Hampton Court, &c., than 
any other branch of London industrials, and that they 
rarely, during the summer season, consent to labour 
more than five days in the week. 

We alluded above to a young lady designer. She 
exhibits by no means a solitary instance of the sponta- 
neous direction of female talent to a profitable purpose. 
We could point to another who has long reaped a re- 
spectable income by designing patterns for collars, veils, 
and such parts of ladies’ costume as may be worked 
either by hand or machinery; to a third who, during 
the railway mania, studied lithography, to supplement 
the resources of an ailing husband, and who, since his 
death, has respectably maintained a family of young 
children by pursuing it—lithographing plans with a 
neatness and accuracy not to be excelled ; to two more, 
daughters of a mercantile clerk inadequately paid, who 
attempted the manufacture of artificial teeth for the 
dentists, and succeeded so well as to realise a consider- 
able and continuous income by supplying them; and 
to one remarkable instance of a thoughtful servant-girl, 
in a hard-working place, who bought books, pens, and 
ink, and studied hard in the kitchen to qualify herself for 
aschoolmistress. When sufficiently advanced, this young 
woman applied to one of the London training-schools, 

a very creditable examination, and was admitted. 
In twelve months she made such progress, and evinced 
such aptitude for teaching, that she was warmly recom- 
mended to the noble patroness of a school in the north 
of England, for its mistress, and entered upon the post, 
which in all likelihood she fills at the present hour. 
Another servant, whom we have seen in service at the 
house of a friend, and whose ambition was of a less 
refined character, cherishing a love of independence, 
imbibed a notion that she could do better by polishing 
other people’s goods than by continuing to elbow away 
at those of her mistress. She accordingly took up with 
the trade of French polishing; and, by creating and 
cultivating a connection among the makers of small 
articles—such as cabinets, writing-desks, work-boxes, 
and so on—was not long of obtaining more work than 
she could get through. By some means or other, she 
raised upon everything that passed through her hands 
a polish superior to anything the professional polisher 
could shew, and would have no doubt enjoyed a per- 
manent reputation had she not been suddenly carried 
off by marriage, and resolved into the wife of a cabinet- 


The brush-making trade is one in which women have 
been, almost from time immemorial, largely employed. 
It is their task to sort the hair by separating the diffe- 
rent coloured bristles, to insert it in the holes drilled 
for its reception, and to the articles for clipping 
and finishing by the male hands. Of late years, a new 
branch has arisen in this department of trade: it is 


-brushes, which must be so managed that 


mostly done by women; and, requiring a great deal of 
patience and no little skill in the management, is paid 


almost upon their own terms. 


multitudes of women who assist in the maintenance of 
the family by carrying on some small trade or profes. 


yea these there is a little army of glove-cleaners, 
whose pale specimens of scoured kid greet the pedes- 
trian in every court and by-lane of both city and 
suburbs, and who are content to earn a few pence when 


there are the bonnet-cleaners, who will fumigate them- 
selves and families with brimstone for sixpence. Others 
of more genteel pretensions are ready to strain the 
silken fronts of cottage and cabinet pianos, at a small 
extra charge upon the cost of material. Others, again, 


long at so much aquart. In Covent Garden, too, there 
is throughout the best part of the year a demand for 
the services of the bouquet-makers, who, if they have 
taste to arrange flowers to advantage, are liberally paid, 
the value of a bouquet depending quite as much upon 
the manner in which it is put together as upon the 
flowers that compose it, and often amounting to the 
sum of a guinea. Some girls follow this as a profes- 
sion, exercising their talent in the winter upon the 
dried and dyed weeds and grasses, coloured everlastings 
and mummy-flowers, with which the dealers supply the 
deficiencies of the season. 


public servants is enormous throughout the country, 
and in London especially. These would comprise the 
female assistants in shops—a numerous race ; the 
waitresses at inns, coffee-shops, and eating-houses— 
perhaps still more numerous; the charwomen—¢ 
whom there is no end, and never can be, because every 
poor man’s wife or daughter old enough is ever ready 
to take service as such for a qualified consideration; 
the nurses, monthly and other; the searchers who 
follow the track of death; and last, but not least, the 
washerwomen, who are an immense army with banners, 
investing the city on every side, and levying weekly 
contributions on the beleaguered inhabitants. The 
London washerwomen may be considered as consisting 
of two classes—those who ‘live by washing, and those 
who wash to live. The former pursue no other avoca- 
tion, and their husbands, when they have husbands, 


home ; the latter are the wives, if they be not the 
widows, of poor men, and are compelled to work at 
washing, or anything else they can find to do, to keep 
the wolf from the door. They all reside, of necessity, 


must perform their function well, or they would be 
immediately cashiered ; and to perform it well, they 
must live beyond the region of the city smoke. 


establishments, which was probably suggested by the 
success of the factory system, is becoming a marked 
feature in modern commerce. It is found that in many 


other sex. In various branches of the hardware manu- 
factory, both in Birmingham and Sheffield, they may 
be seen by hundreds, in some places comfortably 
secluded from the male workers in separate apart- 


intoxication, and rarely, if ever, to 


the delicate process of arranging the badger’s hair in 


be very much the absence of these 


shaving: | 
points present the surface of a regular cone. This is | 


at a high price. Girls who can do this well may work | 


There are in London, abounding in every quarter, | 


— from which they derive occasional trifling gains | 
hen household duties admit of their practising it, | 


they can 7 the labour of their leisure moments. Then | 


resort to Covent Garden during the pea-season, and sit | 
in the rear of the central arcade shelling pease all day | 


The multitude of women who may be classed as / 


are their travelling agents abroad, and journeymen at | 


The enlistment of the services of women in large | 


in the outskirts of the town, because London having | 
a deep-rooted prejudice in favour of clean linen, they , 


occupations their industry is as valuable as that of the | 


ments; in others, working side by side with them at 
the same mechanical process. They are never given 0 | 
to strikes; and it may | 
propensities that | 
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| has recommended them so largely to the notice of the 
employer. In London, the practice is gaining ground. 
| Walking lately near some white-lead works about the 
hour of closing, we observed the sudden egress of above 
) « hundred women from the establishment, all Irish, 
) and all decently clad and well conducted. On inquiry, 
| we found that they are employed continuously in the 
| works, piling the lead for oxydation, and in various 
| other processes not by any means comirg under the 
denomination of light labour. Many, both Irish and 
English, find considerable employment in _basket- 
| making in and around the metropolis ; and the myriads 
| of pottles in which strawberries and other fruits come 
to the markets of London, are all made by women and 
children residing and working at no great distance 
from town. 

| Thousands of respectable women and young girls in 
| London find employment in the artificial-flower trade. 
| Among these are daughters of thriving tradesmen and 
| shopkeepers, who, having a taste and a liking for the 
employment, often make very considerable gains. The 
commoner sorts of flowers, it is true, are made and sold 
ata wonderfully low price; but a woman of real taste 
and talent in this profession, can always command a 
respectable remuneration for her services. The number 
of females employed in envelope-folding, and in various 
departments connected with the getting up of fancy- 
stationery, is known to be very great ; and that their ser- 
viees are in constant requisition, is evident from the 
number of placards and advertisements continually call- 
ing for fresh hands. We have omitted, for an obvious 
reason, the needlewomen from our catalogue ; but we 
may remark, that many of these contrive to emancipate 
themselves from the bondage imposed by the sweaters, 
and create a business of their own. It happens that 
the satin waistcoat we have on was made by a young 
girl, and made in all respects as well as any man could 
have done it ; it was the work of a single day, perhaps 
a long one, and her charge for the labour was 3s. 6d. 
Numbers of them go into the hat-trade, of which South- 
wark is the Paradise, and in the lining and trimming 
of hats, and the fabrication of caps of all descriptions, 
eam a competent wage by working moderate hours. 
Numbers more take to shoe-binding, a department of 
ttitching rather trying, but exceedingly strengthening 
to the knuckles, and one at which an active, vigorous 
woman will often earn money enough to maintain a 
family. Others, again, make sacks for the millers, though 
these have latterly found a rival in the stitching- 
machine, which it is supposed will monopolise the best 
portion of the sack-making. Umbrella and parasol 
making, moreover, employs a large number of female 
hands: among these are operatives of* all grades, as 
umbrellas are to be had from a shilling to two guineas 
tach, and parasols, too, upon a scale equally variable. 
engaged upon the best work receive excellent 
Wages, and, judging from appearances, even those who 
work on the cheapest wares are reasonably rewarded. 
Some needlewomen turn embroiderers, and do well by 
the change ; others work for the army accoutrement- 
makers, and these do better. Some, again, work at 
glove-making, but these are not so numerous as might be 
expected in London, as although a prodigious number 
of so-called London-made gloves are sold, the immense 
majority of them are only cut out in London, and sent 
into various parts of the country to be sewn: still, in 
the country they furnish employment for women. In 
the country, too, yet survives the old-fashioned manu- 
facture of thread-lace by pillow and bobbin. In 
, Wiltshire, for instance, and in the villages 

around, you will yet see the cottage maiden 

sitting at her door 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store, 


tattling her little wooden reels with inconceivable 
swiftness, and toiling briskly from morn to eve without 


save for a brief and simple meal, for the 
guerdon of 6d. a day, which is the utmost that can be 
earned at this work now, owing to the perfection of the 
rival Nottingham lace made by machinery. There is 
a receiver in the district, who takes all they produce at 
a fixed price, and makes it over to a London traveller, 
who collects it on his periodical rounds. 

We must wind up our random sketch with the lace- 
weaver. Wedo not pretend to have enumerated even 
one-half of the occupations of women; but we have 
exceeded the limits of our paper, and we have said 
enough to shew that there is industry, energy, and 
enterprise among the women of our land—and enough, 
too, we hope, to encourage our faint-hearted friends 
and sisters, if there be any such among our readers, to 
dare nobly against adversity, and to seek by the proper 
exercise of their own faculties to avert the danger of 
falling into a condition of penniless dependence upon 
the unwilling sympathy of others. 


ENGLISH PANTOMIME IN PARIS. 


Tue habitués of the well-known theatre of the Porte 
Saint-Martin have recently been considerably startled 
by the production, at that place of amusement, of a veri- 
table English pantomime, sustained by English artistes. 
The piece was brought out in July—rather an unsea- 
sonable time, according to English notions. July, in 
Paris, is a warmer time than July in London; so one 
may imagine that the adventurous English people who 
undertook to go through the physical and mental labours 
of a pantomime in a theatre habitually crowded, must 
have found it a‘reeking business.’ The production 
was received with great favour by the public, and 
proved a successful enterprise on the part of the 
management. The critics, however, are less easy to 
please than folks in general. The feuilletonistes of Paris 
have expressed opinions by no means in accordance 
with the applausive demonstrations made nightly at 
the Porte Saint-Martin. As one does not read a 
French criticism on an English pantomime every day, 
a corner may not be thrown away in presenting a 
specimen, M. Auguste Lireux, a weil-known theatri- 
cal critic of Paris, thus curiously discourses upon the 
performance in the Constitutionned :— 

‘The partisans of English gaiety, the friends of 
British farce, the admirers of clowns and of nonsense, 
may rush in crowds to the Porte Saint-Martin, where 
they have brought expressly for them, and at a great 
cost, a pantomime from London, played by English 
mimes, and bearing the title, thoroughly insular, of 
Harlequin and Hudibras. Arlequin with an H! Do 
not forget the 4, which is indispensable to the genre. 
That A gives at once an idea of the spectacle. From 
the difficulty which one finds in pronouncing the title, 
one may anticipate the difficulties of all sorts which the 
mimes will surmount. ‘The English pantomime is ve- 
ritably aspirated. The great difference between the 
Pierrots, the French Arlequins, and the Harlequin of 
London, is, that ours are really flesh-and-blood actors 
in their natural persons, under a superficial layer of 
flour and rouge; whereas we cannot suppose the Eng- 
lish Harlequin to be anything but a piece of mechanism. 
In fact, the movements of the Clown, Mathews, could be 
produced only by wheel-work; and we have a strong 
impression, that that extraordinary automaton has to be 
wound up every evening before entering upon the scene. 
Nothing can equal the precision of his preposterous 
grimaces—whether he dislocates his jaw in feigning 
an explosion of laughter, or shoots his eyes beyond their 
orbits, and then draws them back ; whether he displaces 
his thighs, and mounts them upon his back, or puts, for 
a moment, his elbows in the place of his hips, with a faci- 
lity up to this time altogether unknown to the Pierrots. 
This Mathews will be the astonishment of all mecha- 
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nivians capable of appreciating the secret springs and 
wheels of a turnspit, and especially of the clockmakers 
who compose those famous pendules with pieces in which 
the dog, the ass, the milicr, and the mill, are set in 


| 


worms consumed the mixture, and produced red-coloured | 
silk. In this manner the experimenter, who is still prose. | 

cuting his researches, hopes to obtain Prt fi 
the worm of many other colours.— Times, 


motion, while the needle marks the hour. Mathews 
= ape justly for one of the cleverest Clowns in London. 

e excites, more than any other, that terrible mute 
laughter which appertains to a beer-drinking public, 
and represents, in all its strangeness, the dismal co- 
— of that people which, in its greatest accesses 

of gaiety, has always the air of assisting at the funeral 
of Ireland. Mathews is accompanied by three or four 
subjects, almost as extraordinary as himself, and not 
less mechanical. We will cite especially a pop om 
and a Columbine, whose precision is greater than that 
of the piston of the best steam-engine.’ 

Apart from the dreadfully funny ‘political allusion, 
and the idea of the gravity of a nation constantly be- 
mused in beer, there is something in this criticism we 
do not altogether dissent from. Our pantomimes are, 
without doubt, susceptible of great improvement, and 
would be vastly different affairs if real wit and humour 
were substituted for a regular course of traditional 
mummery, and extravagant, often painful, bodily 
contortions. 


THE CUNNING THRUSH. 

There is much more intellect in birds than people sup- 
pose. An instance of that occurred the other day at a 
slate quarry, belonging to a friend from whom we have the 
narrative. A thrush, not aware of the expansive proper- 
ties of gunpowder, thought proper to build her nest on the 
ridge of the quarry, in the very centre of which they were 
constantly blasting the rock. ry 
discomposed by the fragments flying in all directions, but 
still she would not quit her chosen locality. She soon 
observed that a bell rung whenever a train was about to be 
fired, and that, at the notice, the workmen retired to safe 
positions. In a few days, when she heard the bell, she 
quitted her exposed situation, and flew down to where the 
workmen sheltered themselves—dropping close to their 
feet. There she would remain until the explosion had 
taken place, and then return to her nest. The workmen 
observed this—narrated it to their employers, and it was 


visitors ly expressed 

specimen of intellect ; but, as the rock could not always be 
blasted when visitors came, the bell was rung instead, and 
for a few times answered the same purpose. The thrush flew 
down close to where they stood, but she perceived that she 
was trifled with, and it interfered with the process of incu- 
bation; the consequence was that afterwards, when the 
bell was rung, she would peep over the ledge to ascertain 
remain where she was.— Sir W. Jardine. 


APPLICATION OF A CURIOUS PHYSIOLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 

It has known to physiologists, that certain 
colouring mat if administered to animals along with 
their ee ape of entering into the 
system and tinging the bones. In this way the bones of 
swine have been tinged purple by madder, and instances 
are on record of other animals being similarly affected. 
No attempt, however, was made to turn this beautiful dis- 
covery to account until lately, when M. Roulin speculated 
on what might have been the consequences of administer- 
ing coloured articles of food to silkworms just before 
spinning their cocoons. His first experiments were con- 
ducted with indigo, which he mixed in certain proportions 
with the mulberry leaves serving the worms for food. The 
result of this treatment was successful: he obtained b!ue 
cocoons. Prosecuting still further his experiments, he 
sought a red colouring matter, capable of being eaten by 
the silkworms without injury resulting. He had some diffi- 
culty to find such a colouring matter at first, but eventually 
alighted on the Bi chica. Small portions of this 


gnonia 
plant having been added to the mulberry leaves, the silk- 


A STREAM’S SINGING. 


O now beautiful is Morning! 


How the sunbeams strike the daisies, 
And the king-cups fill the meadows 
Like a golden-shielded army 
, Marching to the uplands fair— 
I am going forth to battle, 
And life’s uplands tower before me, 
And my golden shield lies ready ; 
And I pause a moment, timing 
My heart's pzean to the waters, 
As with cheerful song incessant, 
Onward runs the little stream : 
Singing ever, onward ever, 
Boldly runs the little stream. 


O how glorious is Noonday ! 
With the cool large shadows lying 
Giant-like beneath the forest, 
The near hill-tops glowing golden, 
And earth’s conquered plains below :— 
Iam conquering—I shall conquer, 
In life's battle-field of glory ; 
And I lie and listen dreamy 
To a double-voiced music— 
Tender beech-trees sheeny shiver, 
And the under diapason 
Of the strong, deep, joyful stream, 
Like a man’s love and a woman's :— 
Onward runs the joyful stream. 


O how grandly cometh Even, ° 
Sitting on the mountain-summit, 
Purple-crowned, grave and silent, 
Watching o’er the dewy valleys 

Like a good king nigh his end :— 
I have laboured—I have governed, 
And I feel the gathering shadow 
Of the night that closes all things : 
This fair wide earth melts before me, 
And the stars Jeap out in heaven, 
While unto the infinite darkness 

Solemn runs the steadfast stream : 
Onward—onward—ceaseless, fearless, 

Singing runs the eternal stream. 


TO OBTAIN SKELETONS OF SMALL ANIMALS. 

Put any subject—such as a mouse or frog (if a bind, 
strip it of its feathers)—into a box perforated with 
number of holes. Let it be properly distended, to prevent 
the parts from collapsing, or being crushed together by 
the pressure of the earth. Then place the box with its 
contents in an ant-hole, and in a few days it will have 
become an exquisitely beautiful and perfect skeleton 
The ants will have consumed every part of it except the 
bones and ligaments. The tadpole acts the same pat 
with fish that ants do with birds; and through the agency 
of this little reptile, perfect skeletons, even of the smallest 
fishes, may be obtained. To produce this, it is but necessary 
to suspend the fish by — attached to the head and 
tail, in a horizontal position, in a jar of water, such ass 
found in a pond, and change it often, till the tadpoles have 
finished their work. ‘Two or three tadpoles will perfectly 
dissect a fish in twenty-four hours.— Newspaper pa 
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